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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


is a New System of Charging for Gas Required ? 


For the purpose of accelerating the development of the con- 
sumption of gas by the individual consumer, do gas under- 
takings require a new system of charging—something alto- 
gether different from the common and simple flat rate, with 
its discount for prompt payment or for Jarge consumption, or 
differential charges for industrial demands? Almost through- 
out the years the electricity industry has been in exist- 
ence, its responsible men have been spending much time 
in devising new tariffs, for the purpose of securing larger 
output. Some of the plans put forward have been quite 
humorous through their bases having no relation whatever 
to the character of the supply; and several of them put the 
therm altogether out of court in the matter of confounding 
the consumer. The dissimilarity of the conditions of supply 
as between gas and electricity provides perhaps some excuse 
for the iatter in departing from flat rates. However, let us 


preface references about to be made to a paper that Mr. W. 
B. M‘Lusky, of Halifax, read at the Oldham Conference of 
the “B.C.G.A.” last week, by saying this: If a new system of 
charging will increase the gas consumption of the individual 


consumer—whether domestic or industrial—more than the 
flat rate per therm or per 1000 c.ft. reduced as opportunity 
allows to the lowest possible point, then it follows that such 
a system is desirable, particularly if the larger consumption 
augments the day load, because this means a lowering per 
therm or per 1000 c.ft. of many of the general and distribu- 
tion charges, which obviously would be an advantage to ali 
consumers, There is considerable scope for the enlarge- 
ment of business done through the individual service-pipe ; 
but, unfortunately, in some cases there are to this obstacles 
of a no mean order—obstacles found in the conditions of 
the internal piping, and in some cases in the embarrass- 
ment which undertakings are experiencing in the rate of the 
growth of their connections, and this without any boosting- 
up by means of a new system of charging. Let us assume 
that there is room for a large increase of the day load, and 
that the conditions of consumers’ house piping are such 
that there can be free development of consumption, then is 
anew system of charging necessary ? Mr. M‘Lusky replies 
in the affirmative. Admittedly the price of gas is a deterrent 
torapid development of the consumption of the ordinary 
domestic consumer. It is this fact that causes our Halifax 
friend to counsel certain changes ; and he does so on his own 
personal experiences, in his own circumstances, which add 
Interest to his advocacy. Increased business per consumer 
means greater stability for the undertaking, and an extension 
of ability in rendering service. 

In the first place, Mr. M‘Lusky suggests that to en- 
Courage the consumer—especially the consumer of limited 
means—much could be done in the way of substantial re- 
ductions in the charges for all gas used in excess of the 
Normal demand. Gas undertakings, he holds, could well 
afford to do this, because the increase in the demand for gas 
Which would follow would immediately reduce the incidence 
of distribution costs per 1000 c.ft. There is, however, the 
hint that difficulties might arise in the case of gas com- 
panies working on a standard or basic price in relation to 
dividend ; and that fresh legislation might be necessary in 
order to have the average net price paid per therm accepted 
as the standard or basic price. In making this suggestion, 
We do not think that Mr. M‘Lusky has quite realized 
What would be likely to occur. The subscribers of capital to 
Private cas enterprise would not want to see their standard 

















or basic prices brought down to the level of the average net 
price received. This would make their position so much 
the worse for increments of dividend on reductions of price, 
and bring to narrow limits any margin they now possess, 
when costs are against the undertaking, before, in the case 
of standard dividends, these begin to shed some of their not 
too large substance. In the case of basic dividends, these 
remain at the basic level on increases of charge above the 
basic price; but the lower the basic price, the fewer the 
chances of an increase of the basic dividend on reductions 
of charge being made. With standard or basic prices on 
the net average charge, this would reduce the attractions to 
new capital. We see no reason for interfering at all with 
standard or basic prices, in the case of companies making 
“substantial reductions in the charges for all gas used in 
excess of the normal demand.” Let us follow Mr, M‘Lusky’s 
argument for making the price concession with the view of 
stimulating individual demand. He states that the returns 
for industrial towns in the area in which Halifax is situated 
show an average consumption of not more than 15,000 c.ft. 
of gas per consumer per annum for at least 40 p.ct. of the 
consumers supplied. He puts the average cost of distribu- 
tion—maintenance of mains, service-pipes, and meters—at 
7d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the average cost at 15s. per annum 
per house per meter in use, or 1s. per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold, 
where the consumption is only 15,000 c.ft. per annum. If 
this low average annual consumption could be increased to 
45,000 c.ft., the cost of distribution would be reduced to 4d. 
per 1000 c.ft. Thus it would come about that the small 
consumer who is now by his own limited demand making 
his gas supply too dear for his pocket would, by extended 
use, make it cheap enough for any purpose. 

Some six years ago Halifax adopted a scheme of charg- 
ing based on this idea. Reduced rates were offered for 
gas used in excess of what is called the “standard require- 
ment”—a quantity which varies according to the floor 
area of the living or reception rooms. We do not like the 
arbitrary basis of floor area, inasmuch as some small fami- 
lies live in houses with large living or reception rooms; 
while large families are often crowded into houses where 
the floor area of those particular rooms would be much less. 
In this case the “ standard requirement ” would be pitched 
at a lower figure than in the instance of the small family 
with larger reception rooms, with the result that the large 
family with the rooms of small area would realize the re- 
duced rate earlier than in the other case. However, up- 
wards of 7000 users of gas for domestic purposes—or about 
25 p.ct. of the whole number of the Halifax consumers— 
have adopted the scheme. Whatever the nature of the 
criticisms to which it may be exposed, the fact remains that 
it has proved efficacious in enlarging consumption. We 
should like to have had, if possible, the total result given, 
as ‘“‘examples of some of the results” are always open 
to the suspicion that they are picked for the purpose of 
proving a case, though we do not suggest this is so in this 
instance. As a matter of fact, Mr. M‘Lusky would have 
no end to serve in hoodwinking fellow engineers and man- 
agers in thisway. A table in the paper gives the examples. 
Take case “ A,” the floor area is 188 superficial feet; the 
“standard requirement” is 7o0oo cft. In 1918, the con- 
sumption was 17,000 c.ft.; and the then cost of distribution 
(on the 15,000 c.ft. basis of 1s. per 1000 c.ft.) was 10}d. per 
1000 c.ft. In 1922, the consumption was 30,000 c.ft.; and 
the cost of distribution was 6d. per 1000 c.ft.—a reduction 
of 44d. Passing over the intermediate cases to the one in- 
dicated by F, there the superficial floor area is 772 ft.; the 
“standard requirement” 25,000 c.ft.; the consumption in 
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1918, 68,000 c.ft. ; and the then cost of distribution, 3d. per 
1000 c.ft. By 1922, the consumption had risen to 187,000 
c.ft.; and the cost of distribution was 1d. per tooo c.ft. If 
these are representative examples of the whole, then the 
scheme has fulfilled its objects. There is no doubt much 
persuasive influence in the idea of getting something cheaper 
when a certain point in consumption has been exceeded; 
and certainly the plan, though we ‘have no admiration for 
the floor area basis, is perhaps better than a sliding-scale of 
prices for application to domestic consumption, which is so 
variable, and yet is not what would be called large-scale 
consumption. 

Dealing with the industrial load, Mr. M‘Lusky appears to 
have taken a leaf out of the electricity purveyor’s book. 
He holds that satisfactory contracts could be made on the 
load factor. The basis might be the horse-power demanded, 
or the number of cubic feet equivalent to 1 B.H.P. required 
for power or any other purpose. He instances the working 
of the idea in this way: If the standing charge is £4 per 
horse-power, or its equivalent, per annum, the fixed charge 
for a 10 B.H.P. engine would be £40 per annum; and the 
charge per therm might be r4d., or any other figure which, 
with the quarterly first charge, would yield the total sum of 
money required. This is the two-part tariff of the electricity 
industry; and Mr. M‘Lusky is of opinion that such a scale 
compared with electricity at £6 per Kw., plus 1d. per unit of 
energy used, would prove very attractive. The system pays 
electricity undertakings; and why should it not be equally 
beneficial to gas undertakings in securing a larger business 
for manufacturing purposes ? 

Without pinning ourselves to the acceptance of the applic- 
ability of the proposals in all cases, nor to the exact form 
presented by Mr. M‘Lusky, it may be submitted that in 
them there is something worthy of consideration and dis- 
cussion. If a change from our old simple methods of 
flat-rate charging, with variations produced by discounts, 
sliding-scales, and differential prices for larger consump- 
tions, will accelerate business development, then let it be 
made. Certain it is, if a particular system of charging is 
an attraction to patronage of a competitor, the gas industry 
must offer something that is equally, or more, attractive. 


Auxiliaries of Economy and Efficiency. 


THERE are some men who tell us that in its processes the 
gas industry has stood still practically from its birth. Those 
men must be speaking of the fundamentals, and are neglect- 
ing the magnificent developments which have been made from 
them, and which are equally as important to the economical 
operation, and therefore the stability, ot the industry. If 
this is not the reason for their statement, then they are 
blind to all that has been done, and oblivious of the great 
work that remains to be accomplished, and which all students 
of the industry know to be there. Over a long experience 
of the gas industry we have never known a period that has 
* been so alive with new plans and suggestions, all having for 

their object the realizing of higher economy and efficiency. 
And what also augurs well for the industry is that men are 
here, and more are coming along, whose technical training 
has been of a high grade, and whose critical faculties have 
therefore been developed, with the result that changes and 
developments are not now accepted merely upon the 
assessment of their inventors, but are subjected to very 
thorough scrutiny. Mr. Percy S. Hoyte, in the early part of 
his Presidential Address to the Southern Association of 
Gas Engineers and Managers last Thursday, made a sort of 
apology. So much important work, he said, is now being 
carried out by the various Committees of our Central Insti- 
tution, and so much valuable ground is being covered, that 
even with the many problems pressing for solution by our 
industry, it is not really strange that a President should find 
himself somewhat “ gravelled for lack of matter—at least 
really fresh and valuable matter—for his address.” Mr. 
Hoyte did not find himself “ gravelled for lack of matter;” 
and he had for his address plenty that was “really fresh and 
valuable.” Who in the gas profession would have expected 
otherwise? For not only did a cheap and plentiful supply 
of therms pass from the Plymouth Gas-Works over a long 
period of years, and as cheap as circumstances would allow 
during the cost reverses of latter years, but it has been well 
known that the works of which the President has had charge 
for nearly thirty years have, under his progressive proclivi- 
ties and foresight, grown into something which presents to 
the professional gas man a veritable mine of interest— no 





part being in the nature of embroidery, but each having its 


use and an end in contributory economy or service efficiency, 
That is the important point. It is no use in industry and 
busine-s spending money on anything that has not in it 
utility subscribing to a beneficial end. 

Before calling attention to some of the equipment which 
has been adopted for realizing additional economy or effi- 
ciency, there is one matter which has special current in- 
terest. The Plymouth Company’s area of supply is largely a 
residential one. The inhabitants show a strong preference 
for gas for all purposes. Consequently, there is a restricted 
market for coke; and therefore over the past quarter of a 


‘century, the claims of economy and the interests of the 


consumers in obtaining gas as cheaply as possible, have en- 
couraged the sound policy of making a substantial propor- 
tion of carburetted water gas. This policy had its wisdom 
expressed in a striking manner when, during the great coal 
strike, there was not at the port an ounce of coal; but at 
the gas-works there was the plant and the stock of coke 
for keeping Plymouth supplied with carburetted water gas, 
Was that a fortunate thing, or otherwise ? We should like 
to hear what Prof. W. A. Bone and “ The Times” have to say 
upon this, During those thirteen critical weeks, 40,000 con- 
sumers and their families were supplied with fuel for cook- 
ing and the means for lighting, and the lowest proportion 
of water gas in the total of gas supplied in any one week was 
73°4 p.ct. In all the other weeks it was higher; and for 
three weeks neat carburetted water gas was distributed. 
The average for the thirteen weeks was 86°48 p.ct.! A com- 
munity with such protective resources in respect of fuel 
is in a better position than a community without them. 
These figures and the experience at Plymouth Mr. Hoyte 
commends to the attention of those professors and press- 
men who seem periodically to suffer from “carbon mon- 
oxide afflatus.” 

But to the point of this article, it is good engineering, 
policy, and management to make use on a works of anything 
and everything that will lead to genuine economy ; and, as 
we have said, there is in this respect much of interest on the 
Plymouth gas-works. The works are admirably equipped 
for the reception of the raw materials—coal and oil. The 
wharf has accommodation for steamers up to 2500 tons, 
which are discharged by cranes into steam-wagons, which 
deliver into store or to any other part of the works. And 
the cost of doing this from ship to store, including capital 
and maintenance charges, does not exceed 14d. per ton. 
Oil is transmitted to the tanks by a steel pipe from the 
deep-water wharves ; and the Company have now a railway 
siding. We here mention these points by way of introduc- 
tion, for each one of them has been designed and adopted 
for the express purpose of contributing to the general 
economy of working. The delivery of coal brings to notice 
the first of the devices that cannot be said to be common to 
all gas-works. At the head of the coal-store elevator is an 
arrangement for automatically and continuously sampling 
each cargo of coal. In the fuel-using world, divers are the 
plans for taking fairly representative samples of coal. But 
there can be little question that, in the position at which 
Mr. Hoyte has placed this automatic device for securing 
continuous sampling, he succeeds in realizing a good repre- 
sentation of the whole, which does away with the incon- 
sistencies that arise in such a matter from human volition 
or control. The horizontal retort-house is to be remodelled; 
and then we find another step is about to be taken in pro- 
gressive economy by the addition to the carburetted water- 
gas sets of waste-heat boilers and automatically operated 
controls. There is the telpher coke-handling plant ; and in 
this connection it is found that a‘* Columbus” washer deals 
with the ash from the retort-house furnaces and the water- 
gas plant generators. Through this plant during the past 
quarter, as much coke has been obtained as was secured by 
picking during the whole of the preceding twelve months. 
This fact is testimony to the efficiency of the plant, and to 
its good part in the general scheme for securing higher 
economy. ; ; 

On the works there is a building in which is being 
assembled everything connected with the recording and 
controlling of make and distribution. That building will 
soon be a centre of much attraction. It will be at once the 
heart and pulse of the works and the distribution system. 
Accommodated in it will be the whole of the station meters, 
boosters, governors—all, in short, that is necessary for the 
efficient recording of make and output, and the maintenance 
of adequate pressures in the district. The Thomas meter, 
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which has been for the past two years in use for recording 
the production of carburetted water gas, will continue the 
same service in the building; and an electric flow-meter is 
being installed for recording the make of coal gas. The 
largest wet station meter is being removed, and the mains 
so arranged that it may be placed in series with either of 
the electric meters. This will enable the ascertaining of a 
proper correction factor, if such be needed, for the meter 
that is temporarily running alone. The result, the Presi- 
dent says, will be economy of ground space and cost. 
Boosters are also provided which will relieve the back- 
pressure of the holders on the purifiers and other plant. 
The relief to the plant, as well as the fact that more 
purifiers are changed on account of back-pressure than 
fouling, will, in Mr. Hoyte’s opinion, prove that the outlay 
has been worth while. There are the district boosters ; and 
the switchboards for these supplied an interesting point. 
One of the illustrations shows a switchboard for the control 
of a pair of boosters; and an unusual feature is the associa- 
tion of all gas-pressure gauges within the same mounting as 
the control gear. The centre panel is equipped with two 
booster motor ammeters, a common inlet and outlet pres- 
sure-gauge, together with the Widlake distance pressure 
recorder. This disposition allows the operator to observe 
the results of his switch-gear manipulator without even 
taking his hands off the controls. It is now impossible for 
an operator to make a mistake by manipulating the wrong 
control gear, or referring to wrong instruments for informa- 
tion. The sum of ingenuity is not yet reached. Twoother 
items are, like the distance pressure indicator, due to Mr. 
Widlake’s untiring inventiveness. At this point we pause 
toacknowledge the recognition by Mr. Hoyte of the valu- 
able work of a member of his staff—not only by word, but 
by practical application. When new ideas meet with the 
approval of a chief, such encouragement should be given 
to the members of any works’ staff. One of the two items 
alluded to is the holder indicators, which show at any dis- 
tance the height of the holders in feet and inches, from which 
the stock in cubic feet or therms may be easily arrived at 
by means of a conversion table. The other item is an 
apparatus for the remote control of holder inlet and outlet 
valves. There is agreement with the President that the 
quick and accurate recording of output and stocks at one 
spot is something which should be welcomed. He explains 
that the instrument, so far as its principles of working are 
concerned, resembles the distance pressure indicator, inas- 
much as it regulates the flow of a current whose magnitude 
is at all times proportional to the height of the holder; the 
current being indicated on a meter which is calibrated in 
units of height. 

We will here pass over the references in the address to 
the laboratory and experimental plant, in order to show how 
an important contribution has been made to the works eco- 
nomy by the substitution of electrical for steam power. It 
has been seen how intimately electricity enters into the plant 
and distribution controlling functions. The power require- 
ments of a gas-works being scattered and individual, elec- 
tricity has peculiar claims as the medium; and the Presi- 
dent has taken advantage of the convenience of application 
ina manner for which he presents ample justification, having 
regard to the relative wastefulness of the old steam plant. 
In the address, there is a description of the batteries of 
steam-boilers as existing in 1910. But in this connection, 
we are only interested in three 30 ft. by 8 ft. Lancashire 
boilers situated adjacent to No. 1 retort-house, the total load 
supplied by which in that year was approximately 120 B.H.P., 
while the yearly output was probably in the neighbourhood of 
200,000 B.H.P.-hours. Then, in a comparatively small way, 
electrical plant was installed for new stoking machines, tel- 
phers, and coke plant. Progressively, the generating sets 
were supplemented; and now for the result: The power 
output in 1911 was 213,000 B.H.P.-hours ; and last year it was 
812,000 B.H.P.-hours. In 1911; six electric motors were em- 
ployed ; now there are between seventy and eighty. The 
motor 8.H.p. installed in 1911 was 80; last January, it was 
823; and before long it will be 1083. What has happened 
through the change? In 1910, No. 1 house boilers had to 
be worked to their maximum capacity, in order to supply, 
with steam plant, an annual output of about 200,000 B.H.P.- 
hours, To-day, the same boilers use less fuel, and supply 
an annual load equivalent to 812,000 B.H.P.-hours. The 

cost works-out to 1°11d. per B.H.P.-hour, including fuel (coke 
Teeze at 10s. per ton), capital, and labour charges. The 
Cost of the electrical power delivered at the dynamo switch- 











board works-out at 0°73d. per unit for the annual output of 
1 million units. Our electrical friends will be interested in 
this, as their general view is that a private plant cannot 
(irrespective of the value of its reliability) compete with a 
supply froni the town cables, The curves in the address 
demonstrate the striking economies effected. 

There was much more in the address. Among other 
things, distribution reorganization was referred to, as well as 
the work of the sales department ; and a pat on the back was 
given to the “‘B.C.G.A.” The technical education scheme 
was praised, as the President is one of those who want to 
see the old industry in which he has had such good place 
and part manned, as time passes and requirements and re- 
sponsibilities grow, by adequate competence. But the 
cardinal feature of the address was the one to which we 
have called attention—the application of auxiliaries and 
changes in plant to bring into account fresh*economies and 
efficiencies in both work and service. Plymouth is an 
outstanding example, and in some respects a pioneer, in 


this regard. 
The Ideal Home. 


Tue Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia has had its run. 
There were features about it that struck one as much 
the same as those of previous similar displays; but obser- 
vant visitors were not slow to see that excellent progress 
has been made in certain of those things which go to make 
the ideal home. But what is an ideal home? The exhi- 
bition attracted many thousands of people; and they were 
interested. But if those thousands had been asked the 
question before they visited Olympia, a large proportion 
would no doubt have given speedy evidence that a single 
view comprised their notions of an ideal home. Some 
would have said that an ideal home was a house with rooms 
decorated and furnished artistically and for comfort ; others 
would have probably declared that the aids to domestic 
economy and efficiency, cleanliness, and labour-saving were 
the things that made the home ideal; while others would 
have emphasized the design of the house that rendered it 
convenient for domestic and social life, with the amenities 
provided by the garden not overlooked. But the fact of the 
matter is, all these things have to be brought into a whole 
to make the ideal home ; and, if of the right order, the tem- 
peraments of the people in the home give it the finishing 
condition. We cannot all attain to our own ideals (some 
people have not any) of what is a perfect home; but every- 
one of us with an ideal of any kind in this direction can try 
to realize it—at any rate, where there is the will, there is 
the way to do something towards it. Naturally, the nearest 
approach we can make to it is largely governed by the 
pocket ; but fortunately the ideal home in matters of utility 
does not mean extravagance. The ideal home that em- 
bodies those things that produce good effect in the most 
economical way is a more perfect conception than one that 
does the same thing in an extravagant way. 

The point is illustrated by electricity and gas. One can- 
not say that room heating, water heating, and cooking with 
costly electricity as the agent—an agent that has been 
generated by wasting so large a proportion of the valuable 
potential heat of coal and all the other constituents which 
are essentials to industries—is an ideal method. The very 
fact that the duty has been obtained in such an expensive 
manner, while it can be rendered equally satisfactorily by 
gas, with less expenditure of money and time, cannot be 
ideal, because uneconomy at all times is the antithesis of 
that. Again, the home that harbours the creators of dirt 
and dust, and causes an insanitary atmosphere, is not ideal 
in that respect. Therefore, between expensive and ineffi- 
cient electricity and fouling coal, gas stands out prominently 
as the ideal system for all domestic heating requirements ; 
and it is not prepared, as the exhibition at Olympia proved, 
to take second place as a lighting agent, both from the eco- 
nomical and the qualitative aspects, as well as in respect 
of decorative merit. At the exhibition electricity was not 
strong in anything other than general and stand lighting, 
and electrically-operated vacuum cleaners and washing- 
machines. There were few electric heaters and cookers to 
be seen; the fact being that the manufacturers find it a 
weary journey to popularity, and expensive exhibitions over 
a long series of years have not shown profitable returns. As 
an aid to domestic economy and efficiency, gas"*made a 
magnificent display—particularly so the exhibit of the eight 
London Gas Companies, the chief beneficiaries of the dis- 
play, though other gas undertakings will have benefited 
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through people from all parts of the country who have been 
in London, and found Olympia convenient for inclusion in 
their ambit of visits. Several manufacturers of gas appli- 
ances also did well. At all the gas stands everything was 
shown in appropriate settings; and many were the “ live” 
exhibits—demonstrating what could be done, and supplying 
the inquirer with the expenditure for doing it. The public 
are lamentably ignorant as to what individual operations 
by gas cost at od. or any other price per therm, as com- 
pared with electricity; but the huge popularity of gas, con- 
trasted with the slender use of electricity for those things in 
which thermal energy is required, is testimony to the spread- 
ing knowledge of the results of experience, and to the ability 
of the public to make a shrewd guess where such knowledge 
does not exist. Of course, the lack of knowledge as to the 
cost of individual operations is due to the common measure- 
ment of household gas, and consequently and unavoidably to 
the whole of the uses of gas being wrapped together without 
distinction in the total of the gas account. And to-day, gas 
has such manifold uses, as seen on the stands and in the 
flats and bungalows at Olympia. In every direction the 
gas appliances showed improvements in detail—making for 
utility, efficiency, and economy. The public were pleased 
and edified; and reports from the exhibition satisfy us that 
many a home will move forward another stage towards the 
ideal state by the adoption of an appliance or appliances in 
which gas is the active agent. 














Gas Workers’ Wages. 


Under the sliding-scale agreements, the National Joint In- 
dustrial Council for the gas industry have decided that the wages 
of gas workers shall be reduced by }d. per hour—the reductions 
to carry a deduction, where the undertakings are entitled to make 
it, of the 12} p.ct. or the 7} p.ct. bonus in respect of workmen of 
ai years of age and over. In the case of shift workers, the re. 
duction will be 4d. per shift. The reduction could have been made 
on April 1 ; but, owing to the intervention of the Easter Holidays, 
it was thought advisable that it should not be put into operation 
before April 9. 





Coal-Purchasing Specification. 


A good deal of attention is being given to the question of the 
conditions for purchasing gas coal. On the one hand we hear 
of colliery representatives disagreeing with conditions as to ash 
content ; and they want to suit their own convenience and work- 
ing economy rather than those of their customers. On the other 
hand, another colliery representative agrees that it would be a 
good thing—particularly for steam-raising purposes—to purchase 
coal on a thermal basis. Now Mr. Percy S. Hoyte, of Plymouth, 
in his Presidential Address to the Southern Association of Gas 
Engineers and Managers, suggests a new piece of work for 
the Institution of Gas Engineers or the National Gas Council. 
He says that one or the other of these bodies might well turn its 
attention to a specification for the purchase of coal. He admits 
that it would be no light task; but if gas undertakings could, by 
such a standard form, be assured that at least good money was 
not spent in return for dirt and short weight, it would be well 
worth the tronble. 


Taxation of Motor Fuel. 


If there is a change made from the taxation of horse power 
to motor fuel for road vehicles, it does not seem likely that it 
will happen yet. A deputation representing a number of motor 
organizations was received by the Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Ministry of Transport last Friday. They pressed the importance 
of the Government’s adopting a system of taxation based on fuel 
consumption; but, so far as we can gather, nothing was said 
as to differentiating between imported and home-produced motor 
spirit. Another point urged was that the change should be made 
by Jan. 1 next. It was acknowledged by Colonel Ashley that 
the Department are not opposed in principle to a tax on motor 
fuel. He doubts, however, whether the report of the Committee 
now considering the subject will be received in time for the matter 
to be dealt with in the Budget of this year. When the report is 
received, the Department will examine, with the competent autho- 
rities, the question as to whether any decision of the Committee 


— 


Summer Time. 


It is officially announced that summer time will begin this 
year at 2 o’clock (Greenwich mean time), on the morning o{ Sun. 
day, April 22, and will continue until 2 o’clock on the morning of 
Sunday, Sept. 16. 


Smoke Abatement and Industry. 


Industry does not appear to like the outlook in respect of 
tightening the legislative screw on manufacturing establishments 
in regard to the pollution of the atmosphere. It would, of course, 
be absurd to do this to such a point that economical produc. 
tion is adversely affected. Doubts and fears that exist as io new 
legislation are evidenced by the activities in the matter of the 
Federation of British Industries. Members of the Federation 
and a deputation representing Sheffield trades had an interview 
last Friday with the Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of 
Health (the Earl of Onslow), for the purpose of putting their 
views before him. The point was pressed by Professor W., A, 
Bone (Chairman of the Technical Fuel Economy Committee of 
the Federation) that it should be realized by those who were re. 
sponsible for the introduction of legislation that they would, un- 
less the greatest care was taken, imperil industry in this country, 
and absolutely ruin the commercial efficiency of trade. The im- 
practicability of eliminating smoke in the present state of know- 
ledge was urged on behalf of the Sheffield steel trades. Some. 
thing was gained, but not definitely, by the interview. It was 
intimated by the Earl of Onslow that he would welcome for con. 
sideration suggestions which might be incorporated in the new 
Bill with the object of giving adequate protection to industry, 
The deputation suggested that protection should take the form of 
a definition of defence such as was incorporated in the report of 
Lord Newton’s Committee—that a defendant was using the best 
practicable means, at a reasonable cost, to obviate any nuisance. 


Gas Coal Exports. 


The total quantity of coal exported in February was 5,902,630 
tons; and although this is not such a high monthly total as 
has been experienced lately, when it is averaged over the working 
days of the month it is found to be sustaining recent history 
in respect of coal business for abroad. Both British coal and 
shippers are finding benefit from the Ruhr occupation—not only 
in the volume of business done, but in the prices realized. Of 
the tonnage of coal mentioned, 719,823 tons were classified as 
“ gas coal;” and we are aware that there has been an abnormal 
demand from gas undertakings abroad. The figure compares 
with 518,132 tons in February, 1922, and 291,907 tons in 
February, 1921. The total value of the gas coal last month 
was £810,836, or an average of £1 2s. 6°3d. perton. In the first 
two months of this year, 11,514,300 tons of coal were exported, 
of which 1,424,183 tons were gas coal. In the same period last 
year, the quantity was 1,019,855 tons. 





Gas and Furnace Coke Exports. 


The gas coke shipped last month amounted to 106,233 tons, 
the value of which was £152,927, or an average of {1 8s. 9°44. 
per ton. The quantity exported in February, 1922, was 52,568 
tons, and in February, 1921, 71,862 tons. The amount shipped ia 
the first two months of this year was 200,688 tons, compared with 
150,277 tons in the corresponding period of 1922, and 103,451 tons 
in 1921. The metallurgical coke exports have had a bumper 
increase in shipments; and this is attributable to the Rubr 
situation. In February, the exports amounted to 146,662 tons, 
as compared with 106,018 tons in February, 1922, and 15,279 tons 
in February, 1921. The value of the metallurgical coke shipped 
last month was £250,192, or an average of {1 14s. 1'4d. per ton. 
In the first two months of this year, 327,513 tous of metallurgical 
coke were exported, as compared with 179,029 toms in 1922, and 
35,341 in1g21. The “ Iron and Coal Trades Review,” comment: 
ing on the rise in the exports, makes the following reference to 
prices: “ Last July the f.0.b. price of furnace coke was about 
27s. 6d. and 273. per ton delivered Middlesbrough. By the middle 
of February, the f.o.b. price had risen to 60s. per ton; and 
348. 6d. per ton delivered to East Coast furnaces. At present, blast- 
furnace coke for export is demanding 75s. per ton; and pig-iron 
makers in the Middlesbrough area have to pay from 39s. to 405 





can be carried into effect earlier than Jan, 1, 1925. 
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home and f.o.b. prices, though even at the comparatively low 
figure, the present price of blast-furnace coke in this country is 
causing a general rise in iron and steel prices.” 





Sulphate of Ammonia. 

An excellent export business is being done in sulphate of 
ammonia. The quantity shipped in February was nearly double 
that of February, 1922. The respective figures are 22,159 tons 
and 11,751 tons. The amount exported during the first two 
months of the year was 45,995 tons, as against 28.605 tons ip 
January and February last year. 








PERSONAL. 


His Majesty the King in Council has appointed Mr. C. S. 
GaRLAND, M.P., to the Governorship of the Imperial College of 
Science, rendered vacant by the resignation of the Hon. Nathaniel 
Rothschild. Mr. Garland, who is Member of Parliament for 
South Islington, is Works Manager and Managing Director of 
the Volker Lighting Corporation, Ltd., the Clay Ring Company, 
Ltd., and Messrs. W. A. Ward & Co., Ltd., and a Director of 
Thorium, Ltd. He is also a Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry, 
Vice-President of the Society of Chemical Industry, and a mem- 
ber of the newly-formed Institution of Chemical Engineers. He 
has been responsible for the establishment and erection of many 
commercial plants for important chemical products. 

Messrs. Settle, Speakman, & Co., Ltd., colliery proprietors, coal 
shippers, and factors, of Alsager, Liverpool, London, &c., have 
recently opened an office at Regent Chambers, No. 100, Deans 
gate, Manchester. Mr. T. M. Priestwoop has been appointed 
Manager of the Fuel Department, and Mr. J. R. BAxTEerR Travel- 
ling Representative in Lancashire and Yorkshire for pig-iron. 

Congratulations were extended at last Friday’s meeting of the 
London and Southern District Junior Gas Association to Mr. 
T. V. Jouns, of Richmond, on his appointment as Works Manager 
to the Lowestoft gas undertaking. 


—— 


OBITUARY. 





Friends of Mr. R. P. Normanp (of Messrs. E. Foster & Co.), 
particularly those associated with the Evening Star Lodge and 
Evening Star Chapter, will, we are sure, very much regret to 
hear of the sudden death of his father, Mr. Ernest Normand, the 
artist, which took place on Friday afternoon in his studio at Nor- 
wood. We tender him our sincere sympathy in his loss. 


—_— 





ARCHITECTURE AND THE PRESS. 


At a Meeting of the Circle of Scientific, Technical, and Trade 
Journalists on March 20, a delightful address on “ The Attitude 


of the Press towards Architecture” was delivered by Prof. A. 
BERESFORD PiTE, who sought to convey to his audience some 
conception of the ideals of the architect and the manner in which 
his art is moulded by history and tradition. Prof. Pite gave many 
curious and interesting instances of the manner in which historical 
events have influenced architecture—referring to the effect of 
the “ Black Death,” by which many of the greatest craftsmen 
perished, and the period of political isolation during Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, when literature flourished but architecture was 
almost at a standstill. 

The lecturer said truly that it is impossible for a journalist to 
communicate at all fully the mental impressions to which fine 
architecture gave rise. But it is well that they should know 
something of the subject, and use their influence to promote a 
national pride in fine buildings and a desire for impressive and 
dignified treatment in conformity with the spirit of the age. 
Many other professions touch upon architecture. Those who 
have to do with beatiog and lighting will find their task greatly 
simplified if they understand something of the architect’s point 
of view. Prof. Pite’s remarks on the conditions necessary to 
g00d work should be endorsed by everyone. In referring to 
statements by Mr. Herbert Wills, he agreed with the definition of 
an “artist” as one who took a pleasure and a pride in his work— 
not regarding it merely as a “bread-and-butter” business. Gas 
engineers and journalists alike may thus be artists; and Mr. 
Frederic Peaker (President of the Institute of Journalists), who 
jolned in the discussion, pointed out that there is a great deal of 
work done by journalists to-day that bears the stamp of creative 
and conscientious effort, and deserves to be regarded as art. 

The meeting was attended by a number of leading architects, 
as well as technical journalists; and the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
(Leon G aster), in announcing the names of new members, issued 
@ general invitation to technical journalists to join the Circle. 
t was stated that the next meeting would be held on May 1, 
rm an address on “The Press and Industry” would be 
he vered by Mr. G. J. Wardle (late Parliamentary Secretary of 
the Ministry of Labour). 








ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Tue therm has already become strongly established. It is being 
used freely to-day in technological circles as a handy unit for 
comparing fuels and the methods of obtaining heat and doing 
work. In the gas industry, over 60 p.ct. 
of the gas supplied by statutory under- 
takings is charged on the therm basis; 
and the percentage is week by week 
creeping up, and before long all gas sales by undertakings operat- 
ing under Acts of Parliament will be by this system—leaving only 
the non-statutory companies charging by the old cubic foot unit. 
They, too, we venture to predict, will as time passes come into line. 
But an interesting feature is that, in communications to technical 
bodies nowadays, the therm is becoming quite the vogue when 
heat values of different fuels are being spoken of. Sir George 
Beilby a couple of years ago set the ball rolling in this direction 
in his James Forrest Lecture. We have since often met with the 
same thing. This use of the therm will extend; and electrical 
engineers and salesmen must expect to encounter it with growing 
frequency, and to see the fact put forward that about 29 units of 
electricity have a potential heating value of 1 therm, and that 
29 units at common charges for heating purposes represent a 
substantial sum compared with a therm supplied by other agents. 
It will be of little use to talk of efficiencies; for electrical 
efficiencies for various heating operations cannot annihilate the 
large difference that exists between the costs of a therm supplied 
by coal, coke, or gas on the one hand and electrical energy on the 
other. 


Growing Usage of 
the Therm. 


Some time ago a correspondent of “ Elec- 
No Satisfaction as to trical Industries,” signing himself ‘“ Pot 
the Cost of Boiler,” had what some electricians con- 
Electric Cooking. sider to be the audacity to put forward 
the point that, if electricity is to make 
any marked headway for cooking purposes, it will have to be 
sold at a rate that would compete with other agents for that 
work. This is only common sense; but there are electrical men 
who aver with an airiness totally devoid of that essential 
in human affairs that a therm of electricity costing 2s. 5d. or 
38. 74d., and even 4s. 1od., will render as much duty to the con- 
sumer as a therm supplied by gas, and costing (say) od., or in 
some places less. The cost of an electrical therm is one draw- 
back to electrical operation in the kitchen; and the very riom de 
plume of “ Pot Boiler” points to another. It is the low and de- 
creasing efficiency of the hotplate, which, combined with the ex- 
pensive electrical therm, runs accounts up alarmingly, if the elec- 
tric cooker is put to the same extensive use in the household as 
is the gas-cooker. And the modern gas-cooker has enlarged the 
efficiency of the hotplate; and it is no uncommon thing now to 
find that, with modern burners and open grids, efficiencies of 60 
to 70 p.ct. can be obtained. “ Pot Boiler” has now returned to 
the charge. He is anxious to see electric cooking developed ; but 
he has been seeking for information which will convince him that 
all-round electrical operation can compete with gas in the matter 
of cost. He has failed to obtain satisfaction; and that is the ex- 
perience of the public. The fixing of a few hundred electric 
cookers does not prove anything; it is the widespread adoption, 
and the eviction of other methods at a rapid rate, that tells of 
popularity. Many manufacturers, too, of electric cookers are not 
finding the encouragement that they anticipated. 


However, as remarked, “‘ Pot Boiler ” has 


Comparative sought, but has not found, the data to 
Demonstration satisfy him as to the competitive strength 
Wanted. . of electricity for cooking in respect of 


cost. As he puts it, he has had “plenty 
of generalities, but no really reliable figures.” And he speaks the 
truth when he says that, “in an area where gas cooking has been 
adopted to a very large extent, some definite figures and demon- 
strations have to be put up in order to induce people to adopt 
electric cooking in preference to gas; and this is particularly the 
case in industrial areas.” The correspondent is not a little dis- 
appointed to find that very little is done by electrical people in 
the way of demonstration to show actual costs for comparison 
with the cost of doing a similar quantity of work with a gas- 
cooker. He finds showrooms containing, pots, pans, and cookers ; 
but nothing in the way of demonstration. There is really little 
enthusiasm in this particular “corner” of the showroom. He 
has asked a manufacturer whether he would be willing, in the 
event of a supply authority providing accommodation in a good 
position in different parts of their area, and free current, to 
furnish an electric-cooker for demonstration purposes—say, tem- 
porarily. Since the suggestion was made, he has heard nothing 
more from the manufacturer. This astonishes him, seeing that 
gas suppliers have for years been giving such demonstrations, 
and have shown clearly the quantity of gas used. He would like 
to see whether current supplied at 13d. per unit can compete 
with gas varying between 4s. 6d. and 5s. per tooo c.ft. That is 
rather a steep price for gas to-day, seeing that a very high per- 
centage of the gas sold in this country is being charged for at 
prices at and below 3s. gd. per 1000 c.ft,, or, speaking more pre- 
cisely, at and below od. per therm. However, the concluding 
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words of “ Pot Boiler” are: “I do feel that the manufacturers 
of the [cooking] apparatus could help things forward very much 
with demonstrations, providing they are satisfied that the figures 
of electric cooking can compare satisfactorily with those of cook- 
ing by gas. Actual figures that I have seen of comparative tests 
up to the moment do not demonstrate this.” We are not sur- 
prised ; and the manufacturers know that, no matter how much 
they talk of the ‘economy ” of the oven, when householders start 
using an electric cooker, they soon move forward to the same 
liberal use that they formerly made of the gas-cooker—both oven 
and hotplate—and then come disappointment and bills that raise 
resentment and lower the contents of the pocket. 


The question of glassware is an important 
Glassware and Danger one in connection with electric lighting, 
to Business and in view of the noxious effects of the high 
Eyesight. intrinsic brilliancy of the metallic fila- 
ment and gasfilled lamps. ‘“ Megohm,” 
in “ Electrical Industries,” shows that the makers of these lamps 
recognized the importance from their advent. When the tungsten 
lamp was first introduced, he states that the makers lost no 
time in placing suitable shades on the market, and of size 
sufficient to cover the increase in the length of the lamp com- 
pared with the carbon filament type. Then, when large gasfilled 
lamps came on the scene some eight years ago, the makers were 
also very sclicitous that proper shades or lanterns should be used 
to protect the eyes from the high intrinsic brilliancy of the fila- 
ments. But “ Megohm” points out that, on the coming of the 
60-watt and 40-watt gasfilled lamp, the matter of providing suit- 
able shades seems to have been forgotten. These lamps, as he 
says and as most people are painfully aware, are too long for the 
glass shades designed for the vacuum lamps; and there is prac- 
tically no variety from which to choose of shades suitable for 
gasfilled lamps in dwelling-houses. It is quite true that, unless 
these lamps are used in a bowl or dish, one usually sees them in 
shades far too shallow for them, with the bright filament staring 
one in the eyes. There is no reason whatever why British glass 
makers should not produce suitable bowls. They can do so at 
a reasonable price, and give prompt delivery. But the dealers 
apparently prefer to wait for deliveries from abroad, although the 
makers in other countries, owing possibly to their large patronage, 
take their own time to execute orders. But for the exotics the 
importers are quoting about two-thirds of the price charged by 
British makers. The fact is, unless the latter are encouraged, 
they will never be able to compete with other countries, as it is 
only by assistance through custom that they will be able to 
attain that strength in production that will enable costs to descend 
to a competitive level. This is one consideration. Another 
is that, if the men of the electricity industry did their duty 
in the matter of advising consumers not to use the metallic fila- 
ment or gasfilled lamps without proper protecting glass, the 
demand would grow considerably. But observation suggests that 
with many electrical men damage to the electric lighting business 
seems to have a stronger pull than damage to the eyes. 


The matter of the misuse of electric lamps 
in schools and colleges, we see from the 
“ Electrical Review,” has been taken up 


by the Electrical Development Association. They have issued a 
pamphlet which (we have to rely on our contemporary for the 
truth of the statement, though we have not the slightest cause for 
disbelieving it) “‘ contains some sound advice on the use of electric 
lamps, and emphasizes the great importance of adequate illumi- 
nation in the interests of the students.” The “ Review ” refers to 
the recent discussion at a meeting of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society on the subject of training in electrical engineering ; and 
it makes some remarks which can be readily endorsed by anyone 
with experience. It says: “There is one fact which must, one 
imagines, prove a difficulty to teachers—that in so many schools 
and colleges students are provided with object-lessons in bad 
lighting within the building, even in the room in which the lecture 
is delivered! The use of unscreened lamps and inefficient reflec- 
tors is still too common; and corridors are often allowed to re- 
main in semi-darkness.” And a little later on we read: ‘ In these 
days it is not enough merely to purchase lamps. As the pamphlet 
[referred to above] remarks, one does not, in the true sense, buy 
light, still less buy electricity. The object in all cases is to buy 
illumination ; and it is to the interests of both electricity supply 
undertakers and makers of lamps and fittings to emphasize this 
fact.” The purveyors of electricity do not do much to show that 
they are taking the good advice to heart that has been given them 
for some years now, and is repeated again in the pamphlet of the 
Electrical Development Association. 


Sound Advice. 


There was some sound counsel in an ad- 
dress that Lieut.-Col. W. A. Vignoles gave 
at a recent Salesmen’s Conference in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. There were also, as one would expect, 
some things with which we as competitors could not agree. We 
concur with him that, in respect of any commodity, price is not 
everything, though it goes a long way—for one reason because 
people’s pockets are not all lined the same. But, generally speak- 
ing, it is true that the cheapest commodities have not in them 
nearly so much value for the user as dearer ones of the same 
type; but this is not an invariable rule for all goods or commodi- 


Price and Value. 
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ties. For instance, electricity has not in it the same heating valye 
as gas for an equivalent expenditure; and so for a given therma] 
value it is much dearer. But if we turn to the appliances ip 
which either gas or electricity is used, then it can be said with 
certainty that, in both lines, the cheapest appliances have not the 
same efficiency or durability as more expensive ones. There are 
some things in which cheapness is only secured by the use of jn. 
ferior material and workmanship, and gas and electric appliances 
are among them. In both industries, cheap appliances do a vast 
amount of harm. This is an important matter; and it is one on 
which the public require to be educated, though, with the most 
persevering missionary work, the educational seed will fall jn 
places on stony ground. Salesmanship may be of the highest 
order, but obstinacy and custom have sometimes a resisting 
strength that even the highest efficiency in salesmanship cannot 
master. But that is all the more reason for perseverance, because 
there is a large receptivity existing among the public, as there js 
of common sense, as well as capacity for weighing and determining 
relative merit in practical use. As was said in the address, it is 
educational work that is needed. 


Another matter, among others, that Lieut.. 
The Contractor and Col. Vignoles discussed was the relative 
the Supply Authority. points of view of the contractor and the 
supply authority; the “ contractor,” of 
course, in this case being the tradesman=+the middleman, so to 
speak, between the supply undertaking and the manufacturer of 
the appliances. It is somewhat of a drawback in connection with 
both gas and electricity appliances that, after an appliance is sold 
and installed by a tradesman, his interest in it ceases. There is, 
therefore (as mentioned in the address), a tendency for a con. 
tractor to push the sale of cheap apparatus and novelties which 
possibly would not be satisfactory from the consumer’s point of 
view. The interest of the supply authority is altogether different. 
There is, in fact, on its part a double interest. Unless the appli- 
ance does its work efficiently, gas or electricity gets a bad name, 
and not the appliance; there is dissatisfaction, and an adverse 
advertisement results. On the other hand, an appliance that is 
efficient and gives satisfaction is a good advertisement and a 
continuous source of profit to the supply undertaking, so long as 
it is in use, and the supply to it is rendered on a tariff rate that is 
profitable. There is one point on which we should be disposed 
to disagree with Lieut.-Col. Vignoles. He says the sphere of the 
electricity supply authority is to create the electrical atmosphere, 
leaving the detail work to the contractor. In this way he thinks 
much benefit would accrue to both. There is no objection to 
the creation of the electrical atmosphere. But if there could be 
specification of the appliances and methods of installation, with 
adequate supervision, there would not be much to say against the 
proposal. Electricity authorities can refuse supply to a house 
where the wiring does not come up to their requirements ; but we 
do not think this applies to privately purchased appliances. At 
present the gas industry is worse off. Excepting where Private 
Acts make the provision, gas undertakings have no authority 
beyond the meter ; and to this fact is due largely any inefficiency 
and discontent that exist. But we see the comirg of a different 
state of things in this respect, particularly since the issue of 
the report of the Therm Charges Committee. Until there are 
advisory and supervisory powers over private installation work, 
there will be trouble, born of indifference and cutting of prices. 
To advise consumers, too, how to reduce their gas or electricity 
bills, and not to give them under-estimates of consumption, are 
good features that should be found in the commercial policy of 
every gas and electricity undertaking. 








Southern Association Visit to Plymouth.—Members will make 
a careful note of the date fixed—Friday, May 25—for the visit of 
the Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers to the 
works at Plymouth of their President, Mr. P.S. Hoyte. They 
know that this visit will prove to be one of absorbing interest. 


Manchester and District Junior Gas Association.—Saturday, 
April 7, has been fixed for the 23rd annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. Prior to the meeting, members are invited to the new 
works of Messrs. Willey and Co., in Saville Street, Manchester, 
where they are requested to assemble at 3 o’clock. After view- 
ing the works, they will partake of tea provided by the firm at 
the Grosvenor Hotel, Deansgate. This will be followed by the 
meeting and a smoking concert. The officers and members of 
Council for the ensuing year will be elected, and a proposition 
for a reduction of the annual subscription will be put before the 
meeting. 


Labour Saving in Small Houses.—In the issue of the “ Jour- 
naL ” dated Feb. 21 (p. 466), reference was made to the report of 
an inquiry by a Sub-Committee of the Women’s Section of the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association with the object of 
saving labour in small homes. One of the members of the 
Committee was Mr. F. W. Goodenough. Gas, of course, figures 
largely in the report as a domestic labour saver, which contains 
many practical points, and is of special value at the present time 
as a practical inquiry into the devices and arrangements em: 

loyed in houses built since the war. The report has now beet 
ssued in pamphlet form (atthe price of 9d.) by the Associatioe, 
and is procurable from Messrs. P.S. King and Son, Ltd., Orcar 





House, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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COMMON SENSE IN BOILING-BURNERS. 





By MAINTENANCE, 


There isa very ancient fable about a sheep-dog. The toothless 
old dog was little use when the wolf came. He was maligned 


and beaten, and a younger took his place. But there came a day 
when the sheep were lost; and none knew their ways or could 
find them like the old dog. Just now the wolf is here again; the 
old servant is in sad disgrace. The shepherds are rising in their 
wrath and condemning the poor beast. The fashion in dogs 
changes. So something fresh has been procured—not a young 
dog, for some say he is at least thirty years old—and one calls 
him, for want of a better name, “Continental.” The new 
(they say) can make short work of the wolf, and can do many 
and marvellous things. Every dog has his day. Signs are not 
wanting that another’s day is not yet past; for even now one 
of the criers of ‘Wolf! Wolf!” is bewailing the fact that the 
new is not so perfect as was first supposed. 

So in the world of boiling-burners fashions change, and burners 
come and go, Thereis no gainsaying that there have been very 
many marked advances, some of them slow, but all sure, as befits 
an industry with a rather conservative past. There are people 
who now think that the ring burner has had favour enough; but 
it will put up a good fight for itself before its day is done. Others 
may come—and go—but the ring is stillwith us. Perhaps it has 
been with us a little too long; but there actually are responsible 
gas engineers who assert that it is still the better. One is not 
willing lightheartedly to condemn these gentlemen for pinning 
their faith to an inferior article. Even were every engineer 
wholly convinced that the “ Continental” burner were the better, 
he would still have to meet prejudice as well as conviction, and 
keep his consumers satisfied. For if,as has been suggested, the 
mistress burned her plum jam with a “ Continental” burner, all 
“Continental” burners would be bad. No gas engineer on earth 
would persuade her to use another. 

The stories of the wonders of the newest burners make interest- 
ing reading. The consumer will at last be able to boil his turbot 
without the harassing thought of the gas bill; he will bless the 
name “ Continental.” But he must take care, or he will burn his 
sauce. 

The old ring burner stands hopelessly condemned. There can 
beno doubt aboutthat. He was a wasteful fellow. Why—when 
tested on an old cooker against one of the modern Continental 
burners in its modern setting, he could hardly show half the use- 
ful work of the other fellow. This will not do nowadays. But 
might not the suggestion be ventured that properly designed, 
and under an appropriate hotplate, the ring burner is efficient ? 
Further, it might be perhaps hazarded that some ring burners 
are more efficient than some Continental burners when they 
are tested as they come from the makers’ shops and not their 
laboratories. At low rates, a properly designed Continental 
burner will always beat a ring burner, both set for average cook- 
ing operations. But let the rate of heat supply increase, and the 
pan or kettle fall below a certain diameter, then the ring begins 
toscore. Still, perhaps the Continental has a better average. 

Apparently the cooking of sauces, stews, soups, and such, is 
not well done by the Continental burner. It has an awkward 
habit of burning these dainties. To overcome this, if a ring is 
fitted in conjunction with Continental burners, it is regarded as a 
confession of failure. Is it not more an honest endeavour to give 
people a rational solution of the difficulty ? 

From what we have seen of apparatus on the Continent, it is 
not what would appeal to a British consumer. There gas is for 
thefew, and not the many. Perhaps they do not worry so much 
about efficiency, or are more able to afford inefficiency. Hence, 
to save burning the sauce they use the solid hotplate, or the bain 
marie. A poor way out of the difficulty! It would be more 
sensible to use a ring burner for the purpose than to use a solid 
plate which is notoriously more inefficient. The objections one 
has seen advanced are hardly illuminating. Is it more irrational 
to give instructions that the ring is for cooking sauces, stews, 
soups, and omelettes than to mention that the loose piece of cast 
iron is for the same purpose? If this instructive qualification is 
removed from the objection, as to what can one object ? 

_ If the ring burner were not supplied, another burner would be 

in its place ; and for the usual type of cooker, replacement stocks 

would need to be no higher for the one than for the other. 

_ The proposed remedy is interesting, in that itis a reversion to 

inefficiency and against all the tenets of maintenance. If the 

maker could cast 4-in plates, and supply them, he would make 
his fortune at the expense of the poor long-suffering gas company. 

For a }-in. cast-iron plate is “handy about the house”; unless 

it were very large it would undoubtedly be mislaid when wanted. 

The cook would use the burner without the plate, and burn her 

sauce. Then she would condemn the burner, or go to the gas 
offices and get a new plate. What a lot of replacements would 
have to be carried in stock! It is the case, too, that the small 

hotplate idea has been tried in a maker’s laboratory, but been 
abandoued on the score of maintenance and inefficiency. What 

Must be supplied nowadays is something efficient and substantial, 

with sound robust brasswork, pleasing in appearance, and (above 

all) with no small loose parts which are easily lost. 

In these days everyone is worried about efficiency. The Con- 
“inental burner—call it what you will—is an efficient burner. It 





is also 'a simple burner. In this case, without adjuncts of cast- 
iron, efficiency is not purchased at the price of maintenance. 
And after all, maintenance is an indispensable condition to the 
gas industry. 


_ 
——— 


GLOVER-WEST VERTICAL RETORTS AT BELFAST. 








The Belfast Corporation have placed a contract with West’s 
Gas Improvement Company, Ltd., to reconstruct their No. 1 in- 
stallation of Glover-West vertical retorts, with eighty retorts in ten 
settings, on the lines of their new model. 


The retorts will be increased in length by the addition of a 
steaming chamber at the base, as shown in the diagram. In this 
chamber, which takes the form of an enlargement of the retort 
section, the steam, introduced for the purpose of water-gas gene- 
ration in the retort, is raised in temperature, at the expense of the 
residual heat of the coke, to that necessary for the water-gas re- 
action. 

The reconstruction includes the complete rebuilding of the 
retort-settings, which have been in constant operation for a period 
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Reconstruction—The Old (left) and New (right) Sections. 


of ten years. They were in any case due to be reset at an early 
date; but by the adoption of the new principle, the yield of gas 
in this installation will be increased by 2 millions, and the labour 
cost per setting, remaining constant, will be correspondingly less 
per 1000 c.ft. of gas made. 

The opportunity will be taken to reconstruct the producers on 
the open step-grate principle with greatly increased area, and 
specially designed to minimize the formation of clinker and main- 
tain a constant composition of fuel gas in greater quantity for in- 
creased requirements of the settings. The top and bottom fit- 
tings and gas collecting and foul mains will also be entirely 
reconstructed. The work has been arranged to be carried out in 
two sections, so that only half of the retorts will be out of opera- 
tion at one time. 








Mr. S.G. Thornton Andrews, the late Deputy-Chairman and 
former Engineer, Manager, and Secretary of the Swansea Gas 
Company, who died at the age of 59, left estate of the gross value 
of £13,821. 
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NOTES ON CALORIFIC POWER TESTING. 


By H. J. Haitstong, F.C.S. (Rochdale). 


One effect of the Gas Regulation Act has been a vastly in- 
creased demand for the determination of the calorific value of the 


various gases produced during the processes of manufacture, and 
when mixed ready for sending out. The routine work of gas test- 
ing has therefore come into greater prominence, and is now a 
vital feature of all gas-works control. As most gas-works possess 
several separate installations of gas-making plant, sometimes of 
similar type, but often of diverse character, a knowledge of the 
quality of each grade as produced by the various units, and also 
that of the resulting mixture, is essential in order that the final 
product may be regulated and controlled, and the desired uniform 
results obtained. 

On most of the larger and well-equipped works the information 
is always rendered available from the indicators or charts of the 
various indicating or recording calorimeters, which give immediate 
notice of the variations in quality of the particular gas supplied 
to the instrument. Where the output of a works justifies this 
expenditure, one finds recorders at work during manufacturing 
operations on each distinct gas-producing plant, as well as on the 
mixture entering the town mains. In the smaller works, how- 
ever, the employment of more than one of these delicate instru- 
ments is not always customary, and hence their adoption may in 
many cases be confined to the use of one such instrument working 
on the town gas. In the case of such a works, where one or more 
ordinary calorimeters are employed to make periodical determina- 
tions in order to control the processes and obtain a regular grade 
of gas (and this includes almost every gas-works in the country) 
the possibility of wide variations in final quality grows less as the 
works tests are obtained, and acted upon, with greater trequency. 
In all cases where large numbers of routine tests of any kind have 
to be made, it is usually possible to adopt.time-saving and simpli- 
fying devices in testing and in working-out results; and the tol- 
lowing remarks will be of interest to readers whose duties include 
this routine calorimetric work. 

In the actual determination of calorific value, little can be done 
to simplify the test itself without affecting the degree of accuracy. 
When the volume of water collected during the period of one 
revolution of the test meter, together with the corresponding tem- 
perature rise, has been noted, the ensuing calculation is made: 


T xX W X 3968 


= B.Th.U. per c.ft. corrected 


VXxF 
where W = volume of water in litres. 
T = temperature rise in degrees centigrade. 
V = capacity of one revolution of meter. 
F = the tabular number. 


Now this cumbersome calculation may be readily reduced, by the 
means described below, to a simple multiplication of only two 
numbers. Or if desired, a graph or table may be drawn up so 
that the required result may be read-off direct, without recourse 
to any calculation whatever. For a given calorimeter, ‘V” is 
constant (either ;; or ;; c.ft.). The volume of water collected 
should not vary greatly beyond a comparatively small range, 
though “T” may fluctuate widely as the gas quality alters. 
The tabular number “ F ” may be eliminated from the calculation 
by so calibrating the meter that it delivers the corrected volume 
of gas for each test; and this is provided for by fitting the small 
attachment depicted in fig. 1. To dispense with the use of the 
factor 3968 and that represented by “ V,” it is only necessary to 
attach to the water measure a fresh scale, graduated in such a way 
that 3968 divisions are equal to the 1 litre (when a ;}-c.ft. 
meter is in use) or 47'62 scale divisions to the litre for a +;-c.ft. 
meter. See fig. 2. 

The working-out of a result is then only a matter of multiplying 
the temperature rise by the figure on the new water-measure 
scale—a calculation occupying only a few seconds. If it is de- 
sired to make use of a table (as shown in Table I.) or a graph, 
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Fig. 2. 
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then there is no need to employ a fresh graduation scale on the 
water measure. 


TaBLE I.—Showing Portion of Table for Finding B.Th.U. (to 
nearest whole number). 


























“ W ” 

vie (New scale readings with /,-c.ft. meter.) 

47°83 47°9 48°o 48°1 | 482 
10°5 502 593 504 595 | 506 
10°6 507 508 509 510 511 
10°7 512 513 514 515 51 
10°8 517 518 519 520 21 
10°9 522 523 524 525 52 
Ir‘o 526 527 528 §29 53? 


Reference to fig. 1 will show clearly what is necessary. A smuail 
slide with pointer, cut from blackened sheet tin, is shaped to fit 
on the rim of the meter dial, allowing for adjustment in any posi- 
tion. It is not necessary to deface or modify the meter, as the 
weight of the slide will always keep it in any position near the 
top of the dial. On the face of the dial itself is pasted a slip, as 
shown, which is graduated in the opposite direction, and covers a 
range wide enough to include all likely values of “ F,” say from 
0°870 to 1085. The tabular numbers are marked on the slip 
opposite their reciprocals on the dial graduations. 

In carrying-out a calorific test, all the usual conditions and 
precautions are observed, and the tabular number is noted after 
observation of the barometer and meter thermometer at the time 
of the test. The adjustable slide is then set to the corresponding 
position on the scale, and when the meter hand passes the zero 
point the water is switched into the empty glass measuring vessel 
and allowed to deliver until the meter hand reaches the adjusted 
pointer—i.¢c.,approximately one revolution. This will represent the 
passage of a volume of gas equal to the corrected meter capacity 
for one revolution at 60° Fahr. and 30 in. pressure.. Thus fora 
7o-c.ft. meter at 58° Fahr. and 29'2 in. barometer, the tabular 
number is 978, and with the pointer set accordingly it will be 
seen to be equivalent to 1022 revolutions of the meter, and this 
volume is exactly equal to ;';-c.ft. at N.T.P. The same principle 
is involved in the case of a +,-c.ft. meter; and should it be pre- 
ferred to collect the water during more than one revolution, this 
can be arranged by using a slip graduated on twice or thrice the 
scale, and similarly with regard to the water vessel graduations. 

Example: Barometer, 29'2 in. Meter temperature, 58° Fahr. 
Meter capacity, 7, c.ft. Tabular number 978, and pointer set 
accordingly. ‘Temperature rise of 10°80° C. and water collected 
1210 c.cs. (scale reading of 4801). B.Th.U. per cubic foot cor- 
rected, 10°80 X 48'0I—1.¢., 518°5 read off from table or graph. 

This little device has been found of great convenience, has 
considerably facilitated and quickened-up work where numerous 
works-control tests are required daily, and after a little practice 
may be used by non-technically trained staffs. 

a 


THE ELECTRICAL PRODUCTION OF WATER GAS. 


The possibility of applying surplus hydro-electric power to the 
carbonization of coal has been discussed from time to time. An 
account was given in the “ JournaL” (Nov., 1920, p. 268) of the 
experiments in this connection of Mr. J. Mogford, the Gas Engi- 
neer at Briton Ferry. Mr. Mogford proposed to overcome the 
heat losses due to the low conductivity of the refractory materials 
employed in the manufacture of retorts, and the slow heat trans- 
mission in the coal substance itself, by maintaining the heat 
necessary for distillation by means of an electric arc. The scheme 
was submitted to the Inventions Department of the Ministry of 
Munitions, who did not regard it altogether favourably. Since 
then we have heard nothing of this suggested plant. 

The gasification of fuels is not generally regarded as a process 
suited to the application of electricity ; but where fuel is dear and 
a surplus hydro-electric load exists, the operation may be eco- 
nomical. The February issue of our contemporary, the ‘‘ Beama” 
Journal, states that Electrotechnik und Maschinenbau describes 
several types of plant coming into operation on the Continent 
for the manufacture of water gas by the passage of steam over 
electrically heated coke. The process has the advantage of being 
continuous, whereas ordinary water-gas production is intermit- 
tent. The coke in these furnaces is heated to redness by re- 
sistance between electrodes, The latter may be vertical, when 
the hearth of the furnace acts as a conducting electrode, or the 
electrodes may be horizontally disposed along the lateral walls 
of the furnace. An interesting variation is the Holmgreen pro- 
cess for the gasification of peat bearing 50 p.ct. of water. A bed 
of coke is first heated to redness, and covered by a layer of peat. 
The heat evaporates the water of the peat, and proceeds to de- 
compose the latter into combustible gases. These gases and the 
water vapour are then led back through the bed of the furnace 
and the red-hot coke; so decomposing them with the forma- 
tion of rich water gas. As the coke-bed burns, it is replaced by 
the peat coke which remains in the furnace after the volatile 
gases have left the peat. This process is said to be successiul 
for the gasification of inferior fuels not only of the peat type 
(with which it is notoriously difficult to deal), but also of the 





bituminous type. 
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SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 


A General Meeting of the Association was held last Thursday in the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen 
Street, W.C., to receive the annual reports of the Committees, to elect new members, and for the in- 
duction, as President, of Mr. Percy S. Hoyte, of Plymouth. The chair at luncheon, which preceded the 
business meeting, was taken by the President-Elect, who was supported by Mr. J. M. CampBELL, of Margate, 
who on Thursday brought to a close a highly successful year of office. Mr. J. H. Ertis (Chairman of the 
Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Light and Coke Company) was the guest of honour; and near the President 
were Mr. F. C. O. Speyer (British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation); and Mr. D. Cleave Cross (Lea 
Bridge), an e#-officio member from the London and Southern District Junior Gas Association. 
Among those present were many distinguished Past-Presidents of the Association ; and the Institution was 
represented by the Secretary, Mr. Walter T. Dunn. 


THe LUNCHEON. 


After the Loyal Toast had been given by the President-Elect, | 
Mr. T. W. Speyer: rose to propose the toast of the Southern 
Association. It was, he said, with fear and trembling that he 
undertook the duty, and he wondered on what grounds he had 
been selected to propose this toast—perhaps it was that the last 
shall be first. In any case, it was a great honour. He referred 
to the mistake in evidence on the luncheon menu—namely, the 
addition of “‘ Ltd.” after the Association’s title. His first thought 
was that the Association had gone the way of some of the big banks, 
by lopping off some of their least useful partners; and second 
thoughts were that the Association had become a limited company. 
He was assured, however, that the Association’s freedom had been 
retained, and he was glad that it had not become limited. He 





personally had always been struck by the extraordinary number 
of tasks performed by gas engineers, and he was full of admira- 
tion for the manner in which they were carried out. With the 
toast he coupled the name of Mr. Hoyte, the President-Elect. 

Mr. P. S. Hoye, rising to respond, voiced his appreciation of 
the toast and the inclusion of his name. In his opinion, there 
never was a time when gas engineers “ had their tails up ” as much 
as to-day, for they had just successfully weathered the most 
virulent and sustained attack. Perhaps such an attack was a 
good thing, for it kept them alive and wondering whence would 
come the next one, so that they might be even more ready to meet 
itthan before. The therm controversy had been settled in the 
way they all knew was inevitable; and he considered the most 
striking thing was not so much the evidence of their fellow gas 
men, but the great mass of outside support of the therm system. 
The industry was now free to go ahead, for the therm had not only 
been vindicated, but its extension recommended. As for the 
Southern Association, their membership was now 284—greater 
than that of any other kindred body ; and he would feel extremely 
gratified if, before the close of his year of office, they could reach 
a round 300. 

Mr. L. J. Lancrorp (Tunbridge Wells) next gave “The 
Visitors.” Though the word limited might appear on the menu, 
nevertheless he could assure those present that the Association 
were unlimited in extending a very hearty welcome to the visitors. 
Among the many distinguished gentlemen present, he mentioned 
especially Mr. J. H. Ellis, Chairman of the Plymouth and Stone- 
house Gas Light and Coke Company, of whom it had been said 
that “no man was the more capable of managing a meeting.” 

Mr. J. H. Evxis, responding, said he had to express the great 
regret of his fellow directors at being unable to attend the meet- 
ing; but he would remind the members that two of his colleagues 
were over eighty, andthe other four were active business men. 
Nevertheless, he was sorry the whole Board could not attend to 
show their appreciation, as was the case last year at Margate. 
Personally, he had enjoyed much hospitality from gas engineers, 
and hospitality that was always enjoyed, for he had yet to meet 
& gas engineer who was nota jolly good fellow. On behalf of the 
Board of his Company, he had to extend to the Association a 
cordial invitation to visit Plymouth. Apart from the works, there 
were many places of interest to be seen; and he hoped those 
who came would make a long week-end stay, for the quiet chat 
after the meeting undoubtedly tended to that cordial co-operation 
which had placed the gas industry where it was to-day, and which 
taught them that difficulties were only made to be got over. The 
date of the visit was to be May 25. ~ 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 


An adjournment was then made to another room, where the 
business meeting was held. Mr. J. M. CaMPBELL, of Margate (the 
outgoing President), occupied the chair during the earlier part of 
the proceedings, 

CONFIRMATION OF MINUTES. 

On the Proposition of Mr. CAMPBELL, it was agreed to take as 
read the minutes of the last meeting, as appearing in the “ Jour- 
NAL;” and they were confirmed. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

Mr, CAMPBELL said the annual report had been circulated 
among the members; and he did not think there was much in it 
se Comment. It was an exhaustive account of the year’s happen- 
—_ The outstanding feature was that they had had one or two 

xtla meetings. The general meeting arranged at Exeter was 








welcomed very much by the Western members. Then there was 
the visit to the Davis Gas-Stove Company’s works (which was 
quite a new feature), and also the inspection of the Luton Gas- 
Works. The extended membership was a matter for congratula- 
tion. Though the year’s working had resulted in a small deficit 
of £3, the position was quite satisfactory. It had to be remem- 
bered that there had been the additional meetings to which he 
had referred. At the end of the year the Association had total 
funds amounting to £28, so that they were well on the right side. 
He moved that the report be adopted. 

Mr. C. VALon BENNETT (Rochester) seconded this, and it was 
agreed to. 

The report included the following items: 


The General Committee, in presenting their report for the year 1922, 
have again the gratification of announcing that they can look back 
upon a period of general and technical progress. 

A considerable number of additional gas undertakings have, since 
last year, commenced working under the Gas Regulation Act, and as 
a consequence continued interest is being taken in the problems which 
have arisen as a result of this change. This is reflected in the papers 
which have been submitted to the members during the year. 

The Committee deeply regret having to record the death of the 
following members: Mr. John West, of Southport; and Mr. F. 
Turner, of Bromsgrove. 

The names of three members were removed from the list under 
Rule 3, owing to their subscriptions being in arrear. On the other 
hand, the new members elected leave a total of 284 members, as com- 
pared with 266 at the end of 1921. 

The receipts during the year were £302 16s, 11d., while the expendi- 
ture amounted to £305 19s. 9}d.—showing the small debit balance of 
£3 2s. 103d. It should be borne in mind, however, that an additional 
general meeting was held and a visit arranged to the works of the Davis 
Gas-Stove Company, Ltd., and the gas-works at Luton, The total 
funds of the Association on Dec. 31 were £28 5s. 84d. 


TuirD ANNUAL REpPoRT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
EASTERN DISTRICT. 


Interest in the meetings has been well maintained throughout the 
past year, the average attendances being 36, as compared with 32 re- 
corded in the previous report. 

The date of the May meeting falling near to the visit to Margate, ad- 
vantage was taken to hold it in that town on the previous day. Many 
members were present, and afterwards were kindly entertained to tea 
by the President and Mrs. Campbell. 

The discussions on commercial subjects—comprising coke, tar, sul- 
phate of ammonia, and spent oxide—have proved of exceptional in- 
terest and, it is hoped, of mutual benefit to the members generally in 
maintaining the level of prices. Coal contracts have also been reviewed 
from time to time, and other valuable data obtained. 

The debates on technical subjects, including gas-works apparatus, 
have been continued with great interest ; and the number of verbatim 
reports issued each month has reached the satisfactory total of 118. 
The topics dealt with have included the new meter for consumers; how 
to get over the peak load on Sundays ; coal testing plant ; and charging 
and discharging machines for horizontal retorts, A number of ques- 
tions have been submitted through the “ Question-Box,” and much 
useful information given. 

The following District Officers were elected to serve during the 
coming year: 

Chairman.—Mr. C. H. Rutter. 

Vice-Chairman.—Mr. A. H. Andrews. 

Committce:—Messrs. C. F. Botley, C. Chambers, A. G. Cheal, J. 

Fisher, H. C. Head, L. J. Langford, F. Livesey, P. G. G. Moon, 
W. E, Price, F. Smallbone, and J. Thorman. 

Representative Members of the Eastern District to serve on General Com- 
mittee.—Messrs. C, Chambers and A. G. Cheal in place of 
Messrs. G. M. Gill and C. H. Rutter, retiring by rotation, 

Hon, Secretary —Mr. L, Trewby. 


The total membership of the Section is 229, of whom 110 are repre- 
sentative members and 119 ordinary members. 
CHARLES CHAMBERS, 
Chairman. 





Tuirp ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE WESTERN 
DisTRICT, 


During the year eight meetings have been held—seven at Exeter, and 
one at Plymouth. The attendance throughout the year has been satis- 
factory. An average of sixteen members attended the meetings. 

Matters of interest have been discussed, such as markets (which in- 
clude coal, coke, tar, sulphate of ammonia, sulphuric acid, and spent 
oxide). In the case ot sulphuric acid and spent oxide, it has long beea 
felt that these have not been purchased and sold on the most advan- 
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tageous terms ; and the Committee are pleased to record that arrange- 
ments have now been completed whereby the acid makers have agreed 
to take the whole of the spent oxide made in the district and burn it 
for making sulphuric acid. The agreements entered into by the various 
undertakings are such that the prices of both sulphuric acid and spent 
oxide are regulated by the current price of pyrites. It is felt generally 
that, although negotiations have been somewhat prolonged, the terms 
of the contract are satisfactory to both parties. 

The technical discussions, which were introduced during the previous 
year, have not been so well supported ; but it is hoped that, as other 
matters do not claim special attention, technical subjects will again be 
discussed. 

The following members were elected as District Officers to serve 
during the coming year : 

Chairman.—Mr. S. E. Halliwell. 

Vice.Chairman.—Mr. Jas. Taylor. 

Committee.—Messrs. Jas. Armstrong, J. H. Cornish, C. G. Dawson, 
J. Harger Pye, H. E. Riley, R. Robertson, W. P. Tervet, E. P. 
Vince, and J. Wesley Whimster. 

Hon, Secretary.—Mr. W. E. Dean. 

Representative Member on the Geneval Committce.—Mr. W. N. Westlake 
in succession to Mr. James Taylor, retiring by rotation. 


Reviewing the work of the year now past, it still can be said that the 
meetings are appreciated, and this year has been quite as successful as 
its predecessors. 

P. S. Hoyte, 
Chairman, 
NEw MEMBERS. 

The following four new members were elected, on the proposi- 
tion of Mr. CAMPBELL, seconded by Mr. P. S. HoyTE: 

Mr. Ambrose Barrett, of Frome; Mr. Austin Furneaux Miller, 
of Brixham; Mr. Ernest Lewis Nicholas, of Guildford; and Mr. 
George Robinson, of Pinner. 


REPRESENTATIVE ON THE COUNCIL OF THE INSTITUTION. 


Mr. CAMPBELL said that it had been customary in the past 
to nominate the incoming President as the representative of the 
Association on the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers ; 
but on this occasion Mr. Hoyte was fortunately already on the 
Council. Consequently they were obliged to elect someone else. 
The view of the Committee was that Mr. Leonard J. Langford (of 
Tunbridge Wells), the incoming Vice-President, should be elected 
as their representative for the ensuing year; and he proposed 
this. 


Mr. D. T. Livesey (East Grinstead) seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously passed. 


THE NEw PRESIDENT. 


Mr. CAMPBELL said they had now come to the parting of the 
ways, the next item being the induction of the new President. He 
himself had had a very successful year of office, and hoped he had 
acted up to the expectations of the members. |‘ Hear, hear.” 
Certainly he had done his very best to carry out the duties of the 
office to the satisfaction of the members. Now he had to hand 
over.the office to his very worthy successor. In Mr. Hoyte 
they had a man who possessed marked and special professional 
ability. He had a strong personality, and was exceedingly 
popular in his own district and among all colleagues in the in- 
dustry who knew him. There was no doubt whatever that he 
would make one of the best Presidents the Association had ever 
had; and in handing over the office to him, the prestige and 
reputation of the Association would be in every way enhanced. 
They would all look forward with great expectation to the visit to 
Plymouth in May, when they would see something to interest 
them all, for Mr. Hoyte’s works were replete with up-to-date 
things—some of them peculiar to Plymouth. He now asked Mr. 
Hoyte to take the chair. 

Mr. Percy S. HoytTe (Plymouth), who was received with 
applause, then took up the position of President, and thanked 
Mr. Campbell for his kind words, and the members for his cordial 
welcome. If, he said, when his turn came next year to hand over 
the office to his successor, he could leave it with the feeling of 
satisfaction which he was sure Mr. Campbell had, he would be 
more than repaid for any trouble or anxiety he might experience 
during his term as President. The presidency of their Associa- 
tion was a very great honour, and Mr. Campbell was going to be 
an exceedingly difficult man to follow. He had, without any 
exaggeration, endeared himself to every one of them. [‘ Hear, 
hear.”| His year of office had been marked by some extremely 
valuable papers and discussions, one of which they would all 
bear in mind—that contributed by Mr. Carmichael. This was 
one of the most valuable papers ever put before a District Asso- 
ciation, or even the Institution. He (Mr. Hoyte) had been told 
that the most difficult part of the President’s work was to secure 
papers for meetings; and he asked them all to back him up in 
the same way that they had backed up Mr. Campbell. He 
proposed a very hearty vote of thanks to their friend for the way 
in which he had conducted the business of the Association during 
the past year. 

Mr. J. WESLEY WuIMsTER (Bath) seconded the proposition, 
declaring that they could not have had a better or more popular 
President. 

The vote having been carried by acclamation, 

Mr. CAMPBELL expressed his thanks, and acknowledged the 
loyal support he had received on all hands, which had 
carried him through. He said he was particularly indebted to 
Mr. Bennett, their Hon. Secretary, for the great assistance he 
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had rendered, while unhappily not in the best of health. The 
Committee had also helped tremendously. 
Mr. HoytTEe then proceeded to deliver the following 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


A mere Southron, if he were of a fearful heart, might stagzer in 
this attempt; and gazing down at what appears to be the almost 
uninterrupted line of illustrious Scotsmen who for years past 
have graced this presidential chair, he might well be excused jf 
his feelings were somewhat akin to those of a super who, without 
a vestige of the national garb, finds the curtain rising on his inad. 
vertent inclusion in that majestic procession of Banquo’s kilted 
kings. 

However that may be, it is a company in which I am proud to 
be numbered, and my first duty is to tender you my most sincere 
thanks for the honour you have bestowed by placing me in the 
line of Presidents of our Association—those past and those to 
come—not on my own account, but rather on that of the under. 
taking and the town I have served with such pleasure for all but 
thirty years, and of all the friends I have been fortunate enough to 
make during that period in our fair West Country. It is, as you 
are aware, a district in which large works are few and far between; 
but, though most of us carry on our operations on such a rela. 
tively small scale, we have shared to the uttermost in the trials 
which have during recent years beset the great industry with 
which we are associated. 

So much valuable work is now being carried out by the various 
committees of our central Institution, having funds and talent at 
their disposal which can rarely be commanded by an individual 
undertaking, and so much ground is being covered that, even with 
the many problems pressing for solution, it is not really so strange 
that a President should find himself somewhat“ gravelled for 
lack of matter ’—at least, really fresh and valuable matter—for his 
address. It is, however, an admirable precedent, and one from 
which I have no intention of departing, that the occupant of this 
chair should give some description of the undertaking for which 
he is responsible. And why not? If his service has been along 
one, it is largely the child of his brain; he is at the centre of its 
activities, of its own special problems which may to-morrow be 
those of the colleagues whom he is addressing, and no one of us, 
I am sure, ever visits a fellow engineer’s works without seeing 
something that he may with advantage and due acknowledgment 
imitate, or something—though, of course, on only the rarest occa- 
sions—that he should avoid. 

I do not propose to weary you with details of features that are 
common to all our works, but will say briefly that our annual out- 
put is in the neighbourhood of 1600 millions—if one may be per- 
mitted, at this time of day, to employ the old-fashioned volumetric 
standard—and that in common with most, if not all, South Coast 
towns, we are largely residential. It may be our soft West 
Country climate that disinclines our consumers to the physical 
exercise entailed in the preparing, stoking, and cleaning-up of 
solid-fuel stoves, be they of coal or coke, for they show a strong 
preference for gas for all purposes in their homes. The coke 
market is therefore a restricted one, and for the past quarter of a 
century it has been our policy to make a substantial proportion of 
carburetted water gas. 

The weekly percentages of this gas sent out during that fateful 
three months of the 1921 coal strike may be of interest to you. 
Thanks to an excellent stock of coke, our 40,000 consumers were 
able to cook their dinners and light their homes during the period 
when there was not a shovelful of coal to be had in the Port: 


April 8. 73°40p.ct. | Jume3. . . 75°52 p.ct. 
» I5- 85°49 5 9 Ie « . 76°68 ,, 
ge GBs gr°76_ ,,; so 27 87°42 15 
19 29+ » +» 100'0O ,, 1 24 79°86 ,, 

May 6. - I00°00 ,, July 1 77°54 1» 
ahs ¢ 300°6O- 4, 

a a> 98°68 ,, Average for the 
3 SPs 76°04 5, quarter . 86°48 ,, 


I commend these figures to the attention of those professors and 
pressmen who seem to suffer periodically from carbon monoxide 
afflatus. 

The works of the Plymouth Gas Company, though situated so 
far from the coalfields, are admirably equipped for taking-in their 
raw materials, coal and oil. A wharf with accommodation for 
steamers up to 2500 tons is close to the works, and the coal is dis- 
charged by the Company’s own cranes direct into their steam 
wagons, which, after a run of only 500 yards, deliver it into the 
breaker and elevator of the large coal store or any other part of 
the works, as may be desired. The whole cost of delivery from 
ship to store, including capital and maintenance charges, does not 
exceed 14d. per ton. 

I may say at this point that at the head of the coal-store elevator 
is a device for automatically and continuously sampling each cargo 
of coal as delivered. I do not think it is possible to over-estimate 
the importance of the really meticulous sampling of the whole of 
the materials in which we deal, as the most elaborate analyses are 
so much time and money thrown away unless they are mace 00 
portions that are absolutely representative of the bulk. 

Oil is delivered direct into the Company’s tanks, which have : 
capacity of over 5000 tons, through a line of about 1100 yarcs : 
6 in. steel pipe running direct from the deep-water wharves ou the 
Cattewater. p 

A railway siding, with accommodation for about twenty-six 
trucks, has recently been completed ; and this, with its 5-ton cran®, 
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he not only gives us an alternative to sea-borne coal, but is also in | the carburetted water-gas generators. Extensions are provided, 
daily use for the discharge of various works material and the | you will note from the plan, for delivering breeze from the 
loading of coke, which I need hardly say we are careful to avoid | screens under the coke bins, from the telpher tanks, and coke 
sending into our neighbours’ districts unless by special request. | from the pan-ash plant to the power house, carburetted water- 
Would that I could say the same of them ! | gas, and residual boilers. Ash from the pans of the retort-house 
in MANUFACTURING PLANT. a ws hese phy eee « ‘wg eon pa 
; ‘ ; __ | into skips, whence it is hoisted and conveyed to the hopper of the 
tite coal zag pleat consits of a horizontal retort honse-— | Columbus” washer, which les dieetly ander the telpher track 
i & : eg etween the coal-gas and carburetted water-gas plants. is 
L- over-ripe es ps hee! ee ae tae Rete | very ingenious res aa as you are no doubt hog effects a prac- 
d. — penn only Then age ot . ae Theonde a aeaaee | tically complete separation of coke from clinker by suspension in 
ed stoking , y dja clay slurry of about 1°25 sp. gr.—the coke floating on the top, 
| and the heavier clinker falling to the bottom. It has been placed 
to | some feet above ground level so that the screenings, as well as 
re the separated coke and clinker, fall into separate skips, the coke 
he being hoisted and taken direct to the boilers, and the screenings 
to and clinker to hoppers, where, without further handling, they dis- 
er. charge into our steam wagons for sale or conveyance to the tip. 
ut In this connection I may say that my Company three years ago 
to | purchased an old quarry of some six acres in extent, about a mile 
ou aud a half from the works, as a tip for ashes and rubble. The 
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are site, as it is filled-in, is being developed for building purposes; and 
out- since its acquisition a large proportion of our clinker commands 
per- a ready sale where formerly we had either to beg or buy permis- 
tric sion to deposit it. 
oast The rest of our manufacturing plant up to the station meters 
Vest calls for little comment. We are now installing two catch puri- 
sical fiers, each 40 ft. by 30 ft., for coal and carburetted water gas 
p of FIG. 1. respectively, and we anticipate from their use a substantial re- 
st duction in purifying costs. In this connection, the type of grid 
co : : “ani (see fig. 1) we have for some time been using may be of interest. 
of : Gictoot pat de. 1903, capable of producing about one million | | bellnes it is common in the States, and is not only effective but 
_ The carburetted water-gas plant contains four sets each of perce soe gd cheap and simple to construct, and costs next to 
teful about one and a quarter million cubic feet per day capacity, ee Se 
you. and we hope shortly to bring this thoroughly up-to-date by the METER, GOVERNOR, AND BOOSTER HOUSE, 
were addition of waste-heat boilers and automatic controls. Hitherto our station meters, governors, and boosters have 
riod COKE-HANDLING PLANT suffered, if I may so putit, from an extreme form of individualism. 
: . The three station meters—two for coal gas and one for carbu- 
The coke from the retorts is dealt with by a very complete in- | retted water.-gas—have each occupied widely separated sites on 
stallation of telphers, which not only deliver the cokeinto storage | our works. Of our five governors, only two were sociable enough 
bins for ultimate sale, but also to the overhead hoppers feeding | to carry on their operations under the same roof, while the 
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boosters have been housed in a small shed, the site of which will 
soon, I trust, know them no more. The rearrangement of our 
Distribution Department, which I hope to describe later, placed 
at our disposal a building occupying a central position on the 
works, in which are now being accommodated the whole of our 
station meters, boosters, and governors—in fact, everything that 
is necessary for the efficient recording of make and output, and 
for the maintenance of adequate pressures in our district. 

For a somewhat congested works’ the old-fashioned, but none 
the less extremely reliable, wet meter occupies far too much ground 
space, apart from its excessive cost, and it was impossible on the 
site to find room for three of these monsters. For the past two 
years, all our make of carburetted water gas has been recorded 
by a Thomas meter. We have had no means of checking this; 
but a glance at the plan (fig. 2) will show how we propose to 
overcome this difficulty. The Thomas meter is being removed 
to the new house. An electric flow-meter, such as was described 
by Mr. Terrace in his interesting paper last year, will record the 
coal gas, and our largest wet station meter is also being removed 
and the mains so arranged that it may be placed in series with 
either of the electric meters. This we propose to do, and so 
arrive at a proper correction factor, if such is needed, for the 
meter that is temporarily running alone. This arrangement, 
while it has economized both ground space and cost, will, I believe, 
give us a really accurate record of our make. 

Between the outlet of the station meters and the inlet to holders, 
you will note that boosters in duplicate have been provided, which 
will relieve the back-pressure of the holders on the purifiers and 





FIG. 4. 


the remainder of the plant. It is a general experience that more 
purifiers are changed on account of back-pressure than by foul- 
ing ; and coupled with the relief afforded to the other apparatus, 
these boosters will, I think, prove well worth the outlay. 

From the holders, the gas returns to the meter house through 
a 42-in. feeder, and is delivered to the district by two sets of 
Keith-Blackman boosters, each in duplicate; one set of 400,000 
c.ft. per hour capacity, with a differential of 30 in., supplying our 
Mutley area to the north, and the other of 750,000 c.ft. per hour, 
with a differential of 14 in., supplying our main district in the 
town. The diagram of the switchboard panels (fig. 3) for these 
boosters may be of interest to you, as they are constructed almost 
entirely by our own staff at the works; and may I say here that 
the point of view of the man who merely sells apparatus often 
varies so widely from that of the man who has to live with it, that 
it is, at least in many cases, far more satisfactory, and in the 
long run cheaper, to build one’s own. The illustration shows a 
switch-board for the control of one pair of boosters; an unusual 
feature lying in the association of all yas-pressure gauges within 
the same mount in as the control gear. Thus the centre panel 
is equipped with two booster-motor ammeters, a common inlet 
and outlet pressure gauge, together with the Widlake distance 
pressure-indicator, which I had the pleasure of describing to you 
some time ago, and the advantages of which I am glad to think 
are now realized by a number of undertakings besides our own. 
This disposition ensures that the operator can observe the results 
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of his switch-gear manipulation without the necessity of even 
taking his hands off the controls. It will be seen that with this 
arrangement it is impossible for an operator to make a mistake 
by manipulating the wrong control gear, or referring to wron 
instruments for information. Such errors are quite possible if 

ressure adjustments necessitate a journey from a line of control. 
eo to a line of pressure gauges. The links shown enable the 
current supply to be taken from either of two separate feeder 
lines, and also can be used as isolators for testing or repairs, 
while duplicate fuse fittings permit of the replacement of a hot 
fuse during a run without any interruption—an extremely important 
matter for which provision appears to be rarely made. 

Two other items, due largely to Mr. Widlake’s untiring invent. 
iveness—one, the holder indicators, which will show at any distance 
the height of our holders in feet and inches, from which the stock 
in cubic feet, or therms, may easily be arrived at by means of a 
conversion table; the other, an apparatus for the remote control 
of gasholder inlet and outlet valves. As regards the former, with 
the ever-increasing peak-loads we are all experiencing, it is of the 
utmost importance that stocks should be taken quickly and accu- 
rately, so that hourly output may be determined as closely as 
possible—so much depends upon it—and a device that will indi. 
cate at a given moment, and at one spot, the stocks in practically 
any number of holders will, I am sure, be welcome. We are cer. 
tainly counting on being able to read our station meters and gas. 
holders inside sixty seconds, which should not leave much margin 
for error, and, at any rate, is an advance on the man with a lan. 
tern, whose records of stock on a wet and windy night show such 
curious variations in hourly output. 

This instrument, so far as its principles of working are con- 
cerned, resembles the distance pressure indicator inasmuch as it 
regulates the flow of a current whose magnitude is at all times 
proportional to the height of the holder; this current being indi- 
cated on a meter which is calibrated in units of height. The 
illustration (fig. 4) is a photo of one of these instruments about 
to be installed on our No. 1 holder. On a cast-iron baseplate, in 
roller bearings, is carried a shaft upon which is mounted a pair 
of drums, one of which is driven from a top-lift guide-bracket by 
a flexible steel line. The other drum is attached to a counter- 
weight, and keeps the operating wire in tension as the holder falls, 
The motion given to the shaft by the rise and fall of the holder is 
imparted to a pair of regulators which govern the magnitude of 
the current in the transmitting circuit (represented by the coil of 
wire between the apparatus and the switch panel), This panel is 
equipped with two meters, one reading o to 36 in., and the other 
o to 108 ft. in steps of 3 ft.; and the exact height of the dis- 
tant holder is represented by the sum of these two readings. 

As regards the apparatus for distance control of gasholder 
valves, those of you who are not the fortunate possessors of, and 
who have looked with envy on one of those beautifully designed 
valve houses, such as we have seen at Tottenham and elsewhere, 
will, I hope, be interested in our makeshift. Owing to the con- 
gested state of the works mains, such an arrangement was for us 
quite unattainable, and at any rate could not be provided for in 
the new house as we should have wished. Necessity has ever 
been the mother of invention, and we hope to have the valve of 
our largest holder operated within the next few weeks from the 
new house. The motors which will revolve the valve spindles 
were used, or at least designed, in their previous incarnation, for 
working ammunition hoists in H.M. Navy, and will henceforth 
serve a more peaceful purpose. 

This sketch (fig. 5) shows the method by which the spindles of 
the existing holder valves will be associated with the driving 
motors. These machines have embodied in their construction a 
worm reduction gear which gives their hoist shafts a speed of 
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about 40or.p.m. The hoist drums will be removed, and this slow- 
speed shaft extended to just beyond the vertical centre-line of the 
valve spindles. At this point a worm will be fitted to the shaft 
to gear with a worm wheel keyed on to a vertical shaft which will 
fit over the squared ends of the valve spindles in exactly the same 
way as does the present T-headed operating key. The control 
panel for each holder will consist of a pair of single-pole throw- 
over switches, one for the inlet and the other for the outlet valves. 
Throwing these switches to the top position will cause the valves 
to open, while the bottom position will reverse the motors and 
close the valves. Immediately above each switch will be installed 
an indicator calibrated in turns and half-turns so that the oper- 
ator will be able to see at a glance the exact opening of any valve 
and the variations in that opening in response to his manipulation 
of the control gear. 
LABORATORY. 


This adjoins the meter and booster house, running along its 
whole length for some 120 ft., and, as you will see by the illustra- 
tion (fig. 6), is divided by glazed partitions and doors into distil- 
lation room, balance room, general laboratory, and analysis and 
calorimeter room, in which are separate sampling holders for coal 
gas, carburetted water gas, mixed gas, and gas from the experi- 
mental plant, with ample accommodation for those recording calori- 
meters that will never tell a lie, when, if ever, they make their 
much-hoped-for appearance. Then the laboratory store, sampling 
room, bath room, and lavatory. A furnace room for testing re- 
fractories, and a dark room for photography and drawing-office 
printing, are provided elsewhere. 


EXPERIMENTAL PLANT. 
Immediately opposite the laboratory is the experimental plant, 
which is a complete little gas-works in itself up to its station meter 
(fig. 7), and has a capacity of about 8000 c.ft. per hour. One of 


the settings in the horizontal retort-house has been isolated, and | 


the gas from this is passed through the plant in order to provide 


not only tests on various coals, but also what we hope will be | 


valuable data to guide us in the ultimate remodelling of the whole 
retort-house. 


WORKS POWER-PLANT. 
A feature which I venture to hope may prove of more than 


ordinary interest is the extensive use which my Company makeof | 
electrical power in connection with their various works processes. | 


The time has long passed for making apologies for such a prac- 
tice. On most undertakings of any size, a certain accumulation 
of coke breeze is inseparable from the process of coke-handling, 


| 200,000 ‘B.H.P.-hours. 


and such works have the first and most important essential | 
for a supply of electricity, which, I submit, should be regarded as | 


a cheap and valuable residual. In most cases the first introduc- 
tion of electrical power within a gas undertaking is due to the 
acquisition of some form of electrically operated stoking machi- 
nery, and it is from such beginnings that larger issues spring, as, 
for example, the plant which I have the privilege of describing to 
you. 

In 1910, just prior to the introductory use of electricity at our 
works, the power requirements of the works were supplied by 
three batteries of 30 ft. by 8 ft. Lancashire boilers. One battery 


supplied steam to an air-compressor for the operation of West’s 
machines, and to six steam-engines and two pumps situated 
within or near the retort-house. At that period it is estimated 
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and besides supplying steam to the generators, was used for the 
working of all the steam-driven ‘auxiliaries, such as blast-fans, 
exhauster, and boiler-feed and oil pumps. In addition to the re- 
quirements of the carburetted water-gas plant itself these boilers 
also supplied steam to three engines in the blacksmiths’ and 
fitting shops, to a Kirkham washer, scrubber pumps, gas-compres- 
sors, and a small turbine-driven boosting fan. The third battery 
of two boilers supplied steam to our sulphate of ammonia and 
cyanide plants, both for the chemical processes and for the opera- 
tion of the pumps and agitators associated with them. It will be 
noted that the No.1 house and carburetted water-gas batteries 
handled our former power load, and the supply was given through 
an arterial system of steam-pipes, in some cases running as far 
as 460 ft. from the boilers. Condensation losses were undoubtedly 
very heavy, and two of the three boilers in each battery had to be 
worked continuously at their maximum capacity. 

In the latter part of 1910 my Board decided to instal a Fiddes- 
Aldridge stoking machine, a coal telpherage in our No. 1 coal store, 
and a De Brouwer coke-handling plant; and for the operation of 
these new units a pair of 40-kw. Davey-Paxman generating sets 
were installed in our No. 1 retort-house engine-room, supplied 
with steam from the adjacent boilers. For the first few months, 
we had the usual crop of difficulties due to the introduction of an 
entirely new system of driving; but we soon realized the many 
economies and conveniences of the electrical system of power 
application, and sat down to consider a thoroughly comprehensive 
scheme which would gradually enable us to extend the benefits of 
the.new system to practically all our power-driven units. 

The sets originally laid down, though quite satisfactory for the 
purpose for which they were supplied, were utterly unsuited for 
the extensive application we had in mind, and were supplemented 
first by a 138 Kw. Bellis-Siemens set, then by a 150 kw. Allen, 
and in 1919 by a 250 kw. Allen (see fig. 8). 

The gradual growth of our plant is shown in the graph (fig. 9); 
from which it will be noted that our power.output has increased 
from 213,000 B.H.P.-hours in 1911 to 812,000 B.H.P.-hours in 1922; 
while I may say we now employ between 70 and 80 motors on our 
works, as against 6 motors in 1911. 

A point I particularly wish to emphasize is that the whole 
of our work’s power requirements is now supplied by our 
No. 1 house boilers, which in 1910 had to be worked to their 
maximum capacity in order to supply an annual output of about 
To-day, these same boilers use less fuel, 
and supply an annual load equivalent to 812,000 B.H.P.-hours— 
practically the whole of the power required over the total works 
area. This has been accomplished by the wholesale substitution 
of old, uneconomical steam-engines by electric motors, and the 


| utilization of the steam raised in No. 1 house boilers in modera 


high-speed generating sets situated close to the boiler-house. 
Broadly speaking, our power plant modernization scheme has 
enabled us to handle four times our old load with an actual de 
crease in fuel consumption, while the carburetted water-gas boilers 
are relieved of the wasteful loads which in the past deprived 
the generators of an adequate supply of steam. Had we not 


| adopted so extensive a scheme, not only should we have continued 


that the total load supplied by these boilers was round about | 


120 B.H.P., while the yearly power output was probably in the 
neighbourhood of 200,000 3B.H.P.-hours. The second battery of 
three boilers was situated within our carburetted water-gas plant, 





| to work in an extravagant manner, but in order to meet the ever- 
of three boilers, situated adjacent to our No. 1 retort-house, | 


increasing demand for power, which is such a feature of a modern 
works, we should have been obliged to provide an additional in- 
stallation of certainly not less than three large Lancashire boilers, 
suitably housed, of course with the usual shift of three men. | 
As regards the cost of our power, during the year ending 
Match 31, 1922, the 812,000 B.H.P.-hours delivered by the motor 
driving-shafts worked-out at 1'11d. per B.H.P.-hour, including fuel 
(coke breeze at 10s, per ton), capital and labour charges. The 
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cost of our electrical power delivered at the dynamo switchboard 
works-out at o°73d. per B.O.T. unit for our annual output of close 
on one million B.O.T. units. I would particularly draw attention 
to the striking manner in which the economies we have effected 
are shown on the graph. The left set of curves shows the rela- 
tionship between our rapidly rising power output, the falling 
quantity of fuel consumed, and the total B.H.P. installed. The 
right-hand set shows the relationship between our annual makes of 
carburetted water gas and the fuel burnt in the boilers attached 
tothat plant. These graphs, I think you will agree, provide striking 
testimony of the economies effected. 

Referring to the motor B.H.P. curve, it will be noticed that this 
has risen from about 80 B.H.P. installed in 1911, to 823 B.H.P. in 
January, 1923. The dotted extension of this curve shows the 
addition represented by our new carburetted water-gas turbo ex- 
hauster, and six new boosters in our new booster-house and valve 
room, which I have already described. When these are in com- 
mission it will be noted that the total B.u.P. installed will be 1083. 


GRADUAL GROWTH OF PLANT. 


You will note that the process of electrification has been a very 
gradual one, as shown by the steady rise in the “ power installed ” 
curve; and it may be of interest if I briefly define the lines upon 
which we have worked. We first confined our attention to what 
I may term the “24-hour jobs,” namely, those units of power- 
requiring plant which run continuously, such as scrubber pumps, 
Kirkham washers, and exhausters. The conversion of these units 
of plant brought about a dual saving—namely, by abandoning the 
old steam-engines we cut out a considerable source of waste, while 
the addition to our load of a practically unvarying demand 
brought up our plant load factor, and conduced to a higher degree 
of economy in the generating sets themselves. 

Following upon this we effected considerable fuel economies in 
our carburetted water-gas engine-room by installing motors for 
the driving of the blast-fans (see fig. 10). 

During those periods when the blast is not required, the fan 
motors are run at about 80 r.p.m., and acceleration is effected vid 
dashpot-controlled automatic gear. By means of a relay suit- 
ably associated with the old steam accelerating gear, the operator 

as the same complete control over the motor-driven fans as he 
originally had over the Archer engines, with the exception that 
the period necessary for acceleration is controlled by the oil 
dashpots, and remains fixed irrespective of the rapidity with 
which the operator may open-out his accelerating gear. In this 
Connection I may say that we are about to instal an automatic 
interlock which will render it impossible for an operator to open 
his blast valves until the pressure in the blast main is built up to 
Some predetermined minimum. 

A particularly important item in connection with such a whole- 
sale scheme lies in the manner in which the old existing units of 
gas plant are associated with the new modern drive; there is 
always a temptation to scrap some well-maintained and valuable 
units of plant simply because it is thought that they are not 
adapted for conversion. An example of the manner in which old 
and new plant may be efficiently associated is illustrated in the 
accompanying photograph (fig. 11), which shows an old Kirkham 
steam-driven washer converted to electrical operation. 


DISTRIBUTION. 


, The matters I have hitherto dealt with pertain almost entirely 
- works plant, but I may add that some twelve months ago we 
ok the opportunity of dealing with our distribution department 
on very similar lines to those on which we are treating our station 
meters and boosters. The position was much the same. The 




















stove shop occupied one site, while the meter department enjoyed 
whatever advantages a three-storeyed building may confer 
in the way of adequate supervision and economic working. All 
these services have now been concentrated under one roof, and 
the plan (fig. 12) showing the lay-out requires little explanation. 
The store occupies the central position, and round it are ranged 
the offices, meter testing-room, and meter and stove repair -shops, 
with accommodation for gasfitters and service-layers. All parti- 
tions are constructed of 3-in. clinker-cement concrete blocks 
(our own manufacture), surmounted by expanded metal, as shown, 
which give a clear view of practically any one part from any 
other—there are, in fact, no funk holes. While we have not yet 
attained the perfection of organization described by our friend, 
Mr. Sandeman, in that classic paper to which he treated us last 
year, the lines on which we are working serve our need at present, 
and lend themselves readily to future elaboration (see fig. 13). 


SALES. 


Passing from the machinery for the distribution of our finished 
product to its actual sale, I must in the first place pay a heartfelt 
(but I fear, as regards expression, a wholly inadequate) tribute 
to the most admirable work being done for the industry by the 
British Commercial Gas Association. It isan organization which 
is at once the envy and the admiration of our electrical friends. 
Granted that the service to which our Executive Chairman, Mr. 
Goodenough, and his most able staff have dedicated themselves 
is one of which they may well be proud, we are more than fortu- 
nate in such a capable and happy combination, and we make the 
utmost use of the brains they are always so ready to place at our 
disposal. My only regret is that we have still a few, happily only 
a few, undertakings in our Southern District which are apparently 
content to reap where they have not sown, and gather fruit from 
trees that others have paid for and planted. Sheer orchard rob- 
bing! But I do make an appeal to these to line up with the rest 
of us, and to show by the end of this year one hundred per cent. 
of subscribers from our Southern Area to the “ B.C.G.A.” 

It is a common axiom that the broadcasting of the “ B.C.G.A.” 
should be supplemented by local effort; and whatever form this 
may take, it has only one aim, and that is to get into the closest 
possible touch with the consumer. His difficulties are so much 
more personal than ours—and could anything be more irritating 
than a popping light, a noisy gas-fire, or a badly-cooked or overdue 
dinner. It is an engaging pastime—the composition of snappy 
advertisements for local papers—and they have their uses; but 
much of this no doubt excellent seed falls on stony soil, and we 
at Plymouth strongly favour the personal contact of the canvasser 
—the man who actually sees the consumer, talks over his needs 
and difficulties, satisfies the one, helps him with the other, and 
turns away his wrath not only with a soft answer but with imme- 
diate and practical help. You must, I fear, be thinking that most of 
the matter I have so far put before you is mere detail, and that to 
however fine a point it may be carried, it cannot very materially 
affect those working costs upon which depend the price at which 
we can afford to sell our finished product. In what way or ways 
can these be brought down so that we may render still better and 
cheaper service to the millions who more and more look to us for 
the thousand-and-one comforts that gaseous fuel can give them ? 

A glance at any balance-sheet will show that there is little cloth 
left to cut outside that formidable item that stands at the head of 
the debit side, ‘To manufacture of gas,” of which (after making 
the fullest allowance for residuals) coal and oil generally amount 
to a larger sum than all the other items put together. Few indus- 
tries are more dependent than our own upon the coal market. In 
its fluctuations we have little or no voice, and until coal owners 
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and miners cease their interminable wrangling and together be- 
come imbued with the ideal of service to the nation and its indus- 


tries, rather than to themselves (is it too much to hope ?), little is | 


to be looked for from this quarter. I may, however, express the 


hope that, now the questions of standard meter, standard cooker, | 


and standard burner have for the present been settled, a com- 
mittee—either of the Institution of Gas Engineers, or of the 
National Gas Council—may turn its attention to a specifica- 
tion for the purchase of coal. It would, I am well aware, be 
no light task; but if as an industry we could by such a standard 
form be assured that at least good money should not be spent in 
return for dirt and short weight, it would be well worth the trouble. 
In the meantime we must, as hitherto, fall back upon our own 
resources. I regret that I have no short cut to Utopia to offer 
you—no three therms for the price of one, or better still, one 
therm at a third of the price it now costs us to produce it. 

Low-temperature carbonization, entailing the production on a 
large scale of a possibly smokeless, but none the less certainly 
dust and labour making (not labour saving) fuel, is once more 
being given a run over the course, backed as ever by the “ highest 
scientific opinion.” One need not be a great arithmetician to pro- 
duce a most attractive balance-sheet premising that coal of un- 
specified ash content may be purchased at 15s. a ton, and sold after 
treatment at 50s. No figures are, unfortunately, available to show 
the amount of coal and coke used to-day for domestic purposes 
as compared with, say, ten years ago; but every gas fire, cooker, 
geyser, and boiling ring of the tens of thousands our industry is 
fixing annually must make an ever-diminishing market for any 
form of solid fuel. 

A plant for the complete gasification of coal, that can be relied 


upon to produce gas of steady and distributable quality is, I fear, | 


still to be sought. A gas engineer who has burnt his fingers some- 


Lippi— 
“It makes me mad to see what men should do 
And we in our graves.” 
Much, I am convinced, may be done in the utilization of waste 





fication or for sale. Still, whether our future lies in the manufac- 
ture and distribution of some sort of combustible air or of gas of 
more than Victorian quality, let us in our utterances keep a middle 
path between the intemperate gospeller on the one hand and the 
attitude of the very superior person on the other, remember- 


| ing, in the light of recent experience, that there are always 


uninstructed, and often interested, people with a curiously ready 
access to the Press, only too glad to use an unguarded expression 
to our detriment. Thanks, however, to the formation of the 
National Gas Council, and, once more, to the splendid work of 
the “ B.C.G.A.,” we are now able, as never before, to present a 
united front to such attacks—a happily different position from that 
of ten years ago. These bodies have placed in their true perspec: 
tive the absurdities that have been written, in many cases by 
people who really ought to know better, concerning one of the most 


| valuable industrial gases ever placed at the service of man; and 


I venture to predict that you will seek in vain for the report of the 
Committee appointed to inquire into the therm system of charging 
among the headlines of those papers that did us the unintentional 
service of bringing it into being. In the 22nd Chapter of the 
Book of Numbers we may read of one, Balaam, who found him- 


| self similarly embarrassed. 


I feel sure that there is no one of us who does not feel a certain 
quickening at the thought that this year should see at last estab- 


| lished the foundations of a scheme for the education of those 


who are to follow us in the industry; and may they be better men 
than their predecessors! As regards the scheme itself, I have n0 


_ criticism to offer. It has been arrived at after full and protracted 


consideration by a thoroughly competent committee ; but with the 


| ever-increasing responsibility of the gas engineer in regard to 


| both capital expenditure and working costs, it does seem that 


| some training in at least the elements of accountancy and costing 


what severely over one of these processes tells me that he is stillan | might well be included. Such a course might enable these engi- 


optimist, though inclined to exclaim with Browning’s Fra Lippo | 


neers of the future to unravel the mystery of those “ overhea 


| charges” which are so insisted upon when we are in the market 


for certain widely-used gas apparatus. One thinks of these new 


| recruits with a certain amount of envy. They are the heirs to 


heat, and the contemplation of those units which day and night | 


are vanishing into the blue from the stacks of our retort-houses 


and carburetted water-gas plants is enough to sow nightmares in | 


the brain of any man who thinks in B.Th.U. In our own case, I 


waste-heat boilers we could close down at least two of our three | 


batteries, and so release some thousands of tons of fuel for gasi- | 


i 


all that mass of valuable technical work which has been accumu- 
lated by the labours and experience of men in our industry during 
the past quarter of a century—to go no farther back! 

They will find most of it ready to hand in those ponderous 


| tomes of the “Gas JourNAL” and “Gas World,” under the 
have quite satisfied myself that by the installation of suitable | 


accumulated weight—and merit—of which our shelves are groan 
ing, and congratulate themselves, as we do, upon the posse ssion 
by the gas industry of the finest Technical Press in this or any 
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FIG. 


other country. Still, they will find much yet remains to be done, 
for there are to-day as many problems in our industry as at any 
period in its history. That the right type of man will be forth- 
coming I have no shadow of doubt, for after all, is there any 
profession that offers such attractions—I do not speak of the 
material kind, concerning which much might be said—to a man 
of catholic tastes and of forward-looking mind, as that of a gas 
engineer? He is brought into daily contact with problems of 
chemistry and commerce, of physics and finance, not to speak of 
those of engineering in nearly all of its most important branches. 
Above all, he enjoys that finest of educations—an almost un- 
limited contact with his fellow-men—his directors, his colleagues 
on the staff and in the industry, his workmen and the vast mass 
of his consumers who look to him for their light and warmth; and 
he learns to work with and serve them in that harmony without 
which neither success for his undertakings nor happiness for 
himself can be attained. Last, and by no means least, he can put 
forth his best with a free and untrammelled mind, because in most 
cases he has the cordial support and confidence of his board or 
committee. 

The remarks made last year by my friend and predecessor in 
this chair, Mr. J. M. Campbell, upon the utility, or shall I say 
futility and early disappearance of the address which is expected 
annually from your President, impressed themselves much upon 
my mind. Still, as his late fellow-countryman remarked— 

“ The flighty purpose never is o’ertook 
Unless the deed go with it ” 
and his excellent intention was not translated into action. You, 
Gentlemen, have been the sufferers for his omission ; but if, being 





13. 


drawn together from our widely scattered Southern District for 
this occasion, I have succeeded in beguiling some part of an hour 
for you, I trust I may be forgiven, and thank you most sincerely 
for your patience. 

A VoTE oF THANKS. 


Mr. R. Beynon (Torquay) remarked that he did not exactly 
know why he had been honoured with the duty of proposing a 
vote of thanks to the President for his address, and could only 
imagine it was because he was the senior of the Western District 
of the Association. In the west they looked with a great deal of 
pride on Mr. Hoyte, and congratulated the Association upon 
having elected him President. There was in the address a 
striking trait of originality; and he did not think when the 
members visited Plymouth they would find in Mr. Hoyte’s works 
any lack of originality. As they had learned earlier that day, 
they would be assured of a hearty welcome. He hoped as years 
went by the Association would find a succession of Presidents to 
do as Mr. Hoyte had done. 

Mr. L. Trewsy (Mill Hill) seconded the vote, with the remark 
that the President was not a man who sat down and allowed other 
people to do things for him. He had worked-out many problems 
for himself, and they would be able to take advantage of this fact 
when they went to Plymouth. 

The PrEsIDENT thanked the members very much for the vote, 
which had been heartily accorded. He hoped it was an indica- 
tion that they had not been as disappointed with his little con- 
tribution as he himself was. Some of the things he had described, 
he trusted would be of still greater interest to them when they 


| actually saw them at Plymouth. 








LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR 
GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Short Paper Evening. 


There was a meeting of the Association last Friday evening at 
the Westminster Technical Institute, S.W., for the purpose of 
hearing and discussing three short papers on distribution phases 
of the gas industry. 


The PRESIDENT (Mr. D. Cleave Cross, of Lea Bridge), who 
was in the chair, pointed out that the papers dealt with absolutely 
different branches of the distribution side. Mr. Clark was going 


to give them an extraordinarily interesting paper, which would | 


_— a great deal of following. There was a lot to be learned 
tom it about what went on inside a bunsen burner. Mr. Kerridge 
a to deal with a matter which had long been close to his 
fart; and Mr, Stainer’s was a very useful paper. 
in 
were as follows: 
“ Some Bunsen Burner Problems,” by Mr. J. G. Crark, of 
the Gas Light and Coke Company. 
* The Flue Outlet,” by Mr. H. W. Kerrince, of Croydon. 
‘The Gas Company’s Showrooms,” by Mr. Austin S. 
STAINER, of Brentford. 
On the proposition of Mr. F. S. Larkin (Gas Light and Coke 
ompany), seconded by Mr. W. L. WestBroox (North Middlesex 


The titles and authors of the papers (which, with points raised | 
the discussions, will be published in next week’s “ JouRNAL ”) 





| Gas Company), a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the 
| authors, and was acknowledged by Mr. CLark. 


PERSONAL. 


The PRESIDENT said he was sure the members would wish to 
offer their congratulations to Mr. T. V. Johns, of Richmond (a 


| member of the Council), who had been appointed Works 


Manager at Lowestoft. Mr. Johns hoped to remain a member 


| of the Association. 


The Hon, Secretary (Mr. George Winslow) expressed his 
pleasure at being able to report to the members that he had 
seen their old friend Mr. F. Ainsworth, whose serious illness 
had recently been reported, and that he was recovering 
gradually. 








Coke-Oven Managers’ Association.—A meeting of the Midland 
Section of the Coke-Oven Managers’ Association was held at the 
Grand Hotel, Sheffield, last Friday. Papers were read by two 
associate members, for which prizes were awarded. Mr. J. W. 
Spencer, of Holbrook, read one on “ Difficulties Met in Re- 
Starting a Battery,” and Mr. J. D. Morris, of Canklow, Rother- 
| ham, the second on “ A Few Aids for the Recovery of Benzole. 


The Fallacies and Dangers of Socialism.—Messrs. Watts & Co., 

of Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, have just published a fifth and 

_ revised edition of “Socialism: Its Fallacies and Dangers,” being 

| a collection of papers edited by Mr. Frederick Millar, which has 

had a wide circulation as a manual of facts and figures compiled 

to show the fallacious and dangerous character of the theories of 

Socialism and Communism. Several chapters forming part of 

the previous editions have been omitted, and new and important 
matter substituted. The price of the book is ts. net. 
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THE EVERARD-DAVIES VERTICAL RETORTS. 





High-Temperature Gas-Works Process Application. 


The Everard-Davies processes are the inventions of Mr. Wm. | 
Everard Davies, of Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 
The general principle of the processes. may be stated essentially as 
a carbonization with or without accompanying gasification by 
the steaming of fuels—particularly such as coal, brown coals, 
lignite, &c.—at any charge temperatures from 400° to 1400° C. 
This is preferably carried out in a continuous vertical retort 
heated externally on one side only, and at the same time heated 
internally by a small portion of the heating gases passing through 
the descending charge in a direction transverse to the charge 
length—i.c., through the charge thickness. The externally heating 


combustion chambers are in three or four horizontal zones or 
stages, with the retort under slight suction as usual, or intensified 





suction if the carbonizing requirements so demand. Various 
other modifications will be described subsequently. 


s . S 





Fig.{. ec] 


SECTION AA. . SECTION BB. 
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“NOUSTRIAL INDIA 


The external heating from the combustion zones in all the stages 
is, when working a high-temperature gas-works process, main- 
tained at the usual intensity to ensure the maximum transmission 
of the carbonizing temperature through the charge, zoning of the 
charge temperatures mainly resulting by the more or less con- 
tinuous passage through the retort of raw freshly charged solid 
fuel, as also in a minor way by means of the reactions maintained 
in the various stages. 

With regard to the principles on which the Everard-Davies 
processes are based, it is, of course, understood that coal may 
readily be carbonized in a retort or closed vessel by either exter- 
nal or internal heating. The objection to external heating in 
gas-works carbonization is the bad heat transmission through 
the thick walls of the retort (especially when made of fireclay) and 
the charge of coal inside, so that a long period is required for 
carbonization with a diminished throughput—the great factor in 
making all retorting plant previously installed in gas-works as an 
improvement upon horizontals so costly, while in addition 15 to 
20 p.ct. of the coal is required for the heat requirements of car- 
bonization. 

The disadvantage of internal heating by means of producer, 
water, or other gas is the fact that the retort has got to be of 
great length to get an adequate absorption of the heat and reduc- 
tion of the temperature of the heating gases. This causes a con- 





siderable resistance. Unless such a reduction in the temperature 
of the heating gases is effected, the thermal losses on the method 
become too extravagant to make it worth while. Also the whole 
of the rich gas evolved by the straight carbonization of the voia-. 
tiles is mixed with the whole of the low quality heating gases, so 
that the final result is a large volume of inferior or low-grade 
gas of 275 to 400 B.Th.U. The advantage of internal heating 
is that-it is (when properly handled) much more efficient than 
external heating, because the heating gas is in more intimate con. 
tact with the coal, of which, also, a much larger surface is exposed 
to the heat. 
PRINCIPLE OF WORKING. 

The principle of the Everard-Davies system combines external 
and internal heating, so as to yield the advantages of both to the 
full without the disadvantages of either—perhaps a paradoxical 
attainment! Up to about 25 p.ct. of the heating flue gases after 
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FIG.2. 
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being spent by external heating are passed through the 
descending charge in the retort, which so augments 
the efficiency of internal heating from the point of 
view of heat transmission and absorption that the 
addition of this'amount greatly improves the through- 
put. The resistance tothe effective passage of these 
gases across the charge thickness is also so low that 
a no practical difficulty exists on this score; the charge 
conditions being, of course, readily and simply mani- 
p 24 pulated to permit a ready passage if required, when 
+25 (say) a very strongly caking coal is used. : 
a The great reason, however, why internal heating is 
26 specially effective in this system lies in the scientific 
application of the method, whereby not only the 
sensible heat of the gases is utilized for transmission 
and absorption of heat, but the composition of the 
heating gases is adapted to effect endothermic or 
exothermic or both types of reaction with the charge. 
The paradoxical result augments the heating of the 
charge in the sense either of economizing thermal 
losses or of improving the throughput, with con- 
comet balancing of the composite factors in the heating pro- 
visions. 

Under these conditions, the heat transmission at 600° to 800° C. 
is quicker than externally heated high-temperature methods at 
1095° to 1235° C.—that is, 1 in. per hour penetration of the maxi- 
mum carbonizing temperature. 

The special design of the heating flues is such that by means of 
triangular flues having the base of the triangle in the retort wall, 
the flame of combustion of the heating gas is presented to almost 
the entire surface of the retort wall, thus realizing the maximum 
possible conductive or external heating effect. This shape of flue 
yields the maximum strength, solidity, stability, and durability 
for the minimum amount of material. The minimum thickness of 
crust or side wall is also obtainable from this form of flue work. 
Accordingly the transmission of heat by external means is raised 
tothe summit obtainable. Alongside the aforesaid external method 
of heating is ingeniously combined, without loss to the exteraal 
heating effect, a system for introducing the infiltrated heating 
flue gases, together with any extraneous gases, such as steam, 
hydrogen, oxygen, air, hydrocarbons, water gas, &c.; the infil- 
trated gaseous mixture being highly superheated in the brickwork 
flues previous to admission into the retort chamber proper. 


bag 








The infiltrated gases (as previously stated) are preferably passe 
through the charge across its thickness. The combined exterual 
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and internal heating is preferably restricted to one side only of 
the charge, the other side lying adjacent to an offtake or discharge 
passage structure for withdrawing the distilled products, and the 
retorts*being built up in twin combinations per setting with the 
offtakes centralized between two retorts. 


Mass HANDLING. 


Charges from two tons to five tons per retort, or four to ten tons 
per twin set of retorts, can be dealt with, without requiring that 
the charge thickness be increased beyond 2 ft. 6 in. This thick- 
ness, when using coals not wholly consisting of finely divided 
material, and a highly conductive refractory as fluework material 
(like carborundum), permits of a large throughput being realized, 
whereas an ordinary refractory can be used for charge thick- 
nesses at least equal to 1 ft. 9 in. 

The retort chambers or ovens are preferably of large height, up 
to 36 ft., and of moderate length and width—(say) 5 ft. to 8 ft.6 in. 
and 1 ft. 9 in. to2 ft.6in. Retorts over 30 ft. generally contain 
four stages ; those of less height two or three stages. The staged 
or zoned method of heating in compartments really amounts to 
the superimposition one above another of three to four retorts; 
in fact, the system consists of a multi-staged unit, each section of 
which is separately and completely controlled thermally, chemi- 
cally, and mechanically. 


Low-TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION INCORPORATED BY 
PRIMARY DISTILLATION EFFECTs. 


Since the heating is so intensively developed, the old-fashioned 
way of heating the charge right round its enclosure walls on 
throughput grounds loses its necessity. This incidentally results 
inthe advantages of a primary distillation (as against a secondary 
or redestructive distillation) being made available, by restriction 
of the heating to one side of the charge releasing the other side 
for extraction of the distilled products through colder zones than 
those of their seat of origin or evolution; thereby ensuring con- 
servation of the distillate in its primary condition of liberation. 
It is well-known that while prolonged heating or exposure of the 
distillate to highly-heated material results in cracking or second- 
ary decompositions, if the withdrawal is immediate and always 
through the path of decreasing temperature in the charge, then 
the volatiles escape almost unscathed by the carbonizing heat, 
even though the incidence of the temperature in the latter case 
be appreciably above what is permissible in the former for reten- 
tion of the richer ingredients carried by the distilled gases. Ac- 
cordingly, although the heating flues are maintained at high tem- 
peratures, ranging from go00° to 1500° C. even, in the top stages 
of the plant the charge temperatures may be maintained at 450° 
to 850° C., so as to conserve particularly the methane and ole- 
fines while effecting part-redistillation of the oils and tars; in fact, 
as much as possible is considered advisable in this respect. 

Accordingly the straight coal gas yield due to the straight 
carbonization of the volatiles and to secondary decompositions 
effected on the tars and oils, which would otherwise be of the 
order obtained in true low-temperature work, is very high both as 
to quality and quantity, ranging from 70 to 78 therms per ton at 
a concentration of 600 to 700 B.Th.U. per cubic foot of gas even 
when admixed with the inevitable amount of heating gases (the 
CO, of which has incidentally been regenerated to CO in contact 
with the highly heated coke of the charge) used for internal con- 
vection ; steaming for water-gas manufacture not being applied. 

By steaming of the charge it is, however, possible to raise the 
gas yields without comparably lowering the calorific value of the 
total gas make when taking as basis the best pre-existing vertical 
retort systems, as a high degree of superheat and a better dis- 
tribution of the steam over the mass of treated*fuel is realized by 
the Everard-Davies method, with the result that gas makes of 
85 to 120, and even more, therms per ton of respectively 560 or 
450 B.Th.U. per cubic foot can be readily attained. 


Heatinc Gas MADE 1n RETORT WITHOUT PREJUDICE TO 
OTHER YIELDS. 


With good coals it is quite practicable to realize these yields 
over and above the thermal requirements of the settings, which 
are satisfied by separate manufacture of low-grade water gas of 
200 to 275 B.Th.U. quality in the lowest compartment of one or 
more settings of the battery. If, owing to poor quality of the 
taw coal, the above yields embrace the whole make, a heating 
allowance not exceeding 10 p.ct. on the coal thermal value (say, 
20 to 30 therms—to be supplied from outside) needs to be made. 
_ However, when making its own heating gas, a battery of retorts 
is adjusted so that the working of some settings at a high degree 
of gasification of the coke residue in the bottom compartments 
thereof compensates on the balance of the retorts for the absence 
of such more or less complete gasification, with the result that 
from 150 to 175 therms can be isolated therefrom as coke, even 
on gas yields for these settings of 120 to 100 therms (contri- 
buted to the make only) per ton respectively. Accordingly good 
quality gas in high quantity is realized for the make in both cases; 
while high-grade coke to the extent of an average yield of 7 to 10 
cwt. per ton of total coal treated, p/us heating gas without outside 
allowance, is attained, alongside at least the yields of tar, am- 
Monia, and benzole common to vertical retort practice. 

In the making of the retort heating gas full use is made of the 
Sensible heat of the escaping gases at a high temperature in this 
fompartment, as also of that contained in the coke. Water heat- 

Dg may be adopted in the former case, whereas the coke may be 


the retort charge from the coke receiving chambers, is super- 
heated and decomposed, generating water gas, separately with- 
drawn from the lowest stage for the retort heating. The heat 
required to maintain the charge in this section above 950° C. and 
preferably at 1000° to 1100° C. is supplied through the heating 
enclosure wall from the fluework. 

CONSTRUCTION. 
The Everard-Davies installation (as illustrated in figs. 1, 2, and 
3) consists of twin vertical retorts preferably continuously operated 
when applied to gas manufacture, built in fireclay, or silica, or 
super-refractories, according to the capacity required per unit 
area. The usual accessories, comprising coal-screening, crush- 
ing, elevating, storing, feeding, &c., apparatus, together with coke 
withdrawing mechanism, housing, mains and pipe connections, 
hydraulic mains, and tar accessories, are on the usual vertical 
retort lines with but minor modifications by way of simplification 
and improved facilities. 
HEATING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Fig. 1 is a vertical section through the flue-work of the retort, 
the left (AA) being a section through the centre of the com- 
bustion chamber, and the right (BB) through the centre of the 
perforated waste and extraneous gas flue, showing also the back 
chequered by-pass flue of the non pre-heated or waste-heat type 
of retort. 

Fig. 2 is a vertical section across CC fig. 1, showing the longi- 
tudinal structure of the by-pass arrangements; and fig. 3 is a 
plan at DD fig. 1. 

The external heating takes place on the outside only of the twin 
retorts, while a central vertical withdrawal, discharge, or offtake 
passage is arranged between, connected to the exhauster main, 
and into which are discharged the gases and volatile products from 
the two retorts. 

Fully 75 p.ct. of the heating walls in the Everard-Davies retorts 
are actually transmitting heat by external means; a further 10 
p.ct. at least being reserved for infiltration of the internal heating 
gases. 

Combustion of the heating gas which enters vid the burner inlet 
passage 18 takes place in chamber 1, the spent products of com- 
bustion passing upwards and over through the top connecting flue 
19 into the downcast infiltrating flue 2 and the chequered back 
by-pass chamber 3, the division taking place by means of set ad- 
justable control dampers (not shown) placed above 2 and 3 in 19. 
The flue gases passed into 2 eriter the charge vid perforations | 
in the crust 4, together with any extraneous gases admitted vi 
the passage 7 and nozzle 6 into 2; the suction in 2 inducing the 
gases from 6 into 2 without loss. The flue gases from 3 pass out 
at the bottom through holes g into bottom horizontal waste-heat 
ducts to and 11, from which they escape into one or other of the 
vertical waste-heat chimney channels 23, 24, 25, 26, 23a, 24a, 25a, 
26a, according to the side and stage of the setting; or all these 
may be on one side, releasing the other side for access to the off- 
take passage for cleaning and release purposes. 

It should here be explained that the accompanying drawings 
are merely illustrative of the essentials of the working procedure, 
and in no wise show the construction which is adopted for actual 
building purposes, and which will be described in due season. 

The combustion chambers are arranged preferably in four 
zones, although the present drawings show but two; and the 
charge temperatures in the various zones are arranged approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Coal Basis 300 Therms per Ton. 


Top STAGE No.1 . . » 400° — 650°C. 
MIDDLE ,, o Bee «an oe se + P= Gr. 

-. - e+e Ge SS 850° — r1o00° C, 
BOTTOM ,, 6 Os Sw 2 se R= tH SG. 


STAGE No. 1 yields rich gas, tar, and tar oils. 

larger quantities of rich gas highly laden 
with CH, and the olefines and ben- 
zole. 


” » 2 ” 


si » 3 ich gas high in CH, but admixed with 
water gas and NH; and benzole. 
be +» 4 4,  lower-grade water gas only. 
STAGE No. 1 distils from 10 to 40 therms (liquid and gaseous). 
” ” 2 ” ” 20 ” 40 ” ” ” ” 
” ” 3 ” ” 40 %) 50 os ” ” 
” » 4 20 4, 35 os (gaseous). 
DISTILLATE: (Average 127'5 therms) per ton of coal 


\Butup to165‘0 ,, | treated. 


EXPANSION TROUBLES COUNTERACTED, 


The swelling and frothing of coal under carbonization generally 
commences at about 350° to 400° C. The chief difficulty with this 
action in externally heated retorts is that the slow heat trans- 
mission means that only 15 to 25 p.ct. of the total time of car- 
bonization, when using a very expanding coal, is available for re- 
solidification, the expansion taking place in one stage and jambing 
the retort. In the Everard-Davies retorts the expansion may be 
graduated over two stages, which with quicker heat transmission 
means a much less severe action, leaving fully 30 to 50 p.ct. of 
the period of carbonization for resolidification in the case of even 
a badly swelling coal. 

The usual tapers are fully used, as well as all possible avail- 
able heating and chemical means, in combating swelling. Suction 
and the early release of the distillate and steaming by a trans- 





Cooled by either wet or dry steam which, in ascending through 


verse pesenee through the charge furtherfobviates it very con- 
siderably. 
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RANGE OF Raw MATERIALS INCREASED. 


In all previous high-temperature carbonizing 
systems coalis heated in closed retorts by con- 
duction alone, and under no suction of any size, 
so that the gases have naturally to force them- 
selves away from their seat of origin or evolu- 
tion, and all along their outlet path are sub- 
jected to cracking or redestructive distillation, 
so that the yields derivable from coking or 
gasifying a coal of particular composition are 
very markedly limited and defined in accord- 
ance with this composition basis. But when 
the yields are obtained in their primary con- 
dition (speaking generally for coals of a bitu- 
minous class), this limitation is not so pro- 
nounced, though, of course, present to some 
degree. 

The removal of the surplus ash and moisture 
also has very marked advantages in these re. 
spects; caking being thereby considerably 

’ extended and facilitated over the range of 
bituminous coals. 

The Everard-Davies retorts are (as already 
mentioned) preferably made to work under high 
suction; and requirements to make the coal 
feeding and coke extracting mechanism air- 
tight are fully satisfied. 

Lasour SAVING. 


It is possible to make the retorts completely 
automatic, even in their charging and discharg- 
ing functions ; but in the ordinary case the one- 
man-per-shift provision as maximum demand 
can be adhered to. Regulation, of course, 
must be provided for separately from the above 
unskilled labour. 


TIME SAVING IN CONSTRUCTION. 


The whole of the retort fluework and other 
brickwork is extremely simple, consisting of a 
small number of standardized specials to the 
extent of 40 to 50 p.ct. of the bulk therefor, 
which can accordingly be speedily erected. 
About half the prevailing period of construc- 
tion is considered the required time. 


CARBONIZING PLANT. 
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Rust-Dust and Meter Troubles. 
Mr. James Ferrier, of the Georgia Railway and Power Com- 
pany, Atlanta, some months ago investigated an extensive and 


rapid deterioration of consumers’ meters that was being experi- 
enced, and found that the principal cause of the trouble was a 
heavy accumulation of rust. Most of this rust was under the 
valve cover; and it had, in some instances, been deposited to 
such an extent as to hinder the movement of the valves, while 
portions of it had been forced through into the diaphragm space. 
Upon subjecting the rust to qualitative analysis, he ascertained 
that it was ine very case heavily charged with cyanides; but if 
all the cyanogen were arrested, he doubts whether the troubles 





from rust would be entirely eliminated. After doing the best in 
the way of purification, sulphur compounds and probably small 
quantities of ammonia and oxygen will find their way into the 
mains and services, and form rust or other iron compounds 
more or lessdeleterious. This being so, he offers a suggestion for 
getting over the trouble, so far as meters are concerned. That 
is, to provide a place for the gas to expand in and deposit its rust 
before reaching the meter. Such a rust arrester can easily be 
made of wrought-iron fittings—a 3-in. or 4-in. nipple, with en 
having side openings the size of the service-pipe. The remova 
of a plug at the bottom would permit of the emptying of the 
pocket as desired. The device should, if possible, be attached to 
the service-pipe as it enters the building. 
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Dr. Hartley on “ Developments in Gas Appliances.” 


There was a large attendance of members of the Midland 
Junior Gas Association at a meeting on March 1 at the Council 
House, Birmingham, when Dr. Haro_tp HarTLey, Chief Chemist 
of Radiation Limited, read a long paper, our extracts from which, 
and our report of the discussion, we have divided into two 


instalments. 
DEVELOPMENTS IN GAS-COOKERS. 


The lecturer confined his remarks to the gas-cooker, with 
special reference to the “ New World” cooker designed by 
Messrs. Radiation, Limited. 

It was pointed out that, generally speaking, the objects in view 
in producing new goods were to obtain : 


(1) The maximum thermal efficiency. 

(2) The maximum domestic efficiency. This means the pro- 
duction of an appliance specially adapted to provide the 
best conditions for performing the work for which it is 
intended. This object is the most important of all, and 
has probably received least detailed consideration in the 

ast. 

(3) The production of such a design as shall commend itself 
to the gas engineer, both as offering domestic economy, 
reasonable capital cost, and low maintenance cost. 


It was pointed out that the requirements to satisfy items 1 
and 2 are often diametrically opposed. This was illustrated by 
reference to hotplates of the parallel wrought-iron bar type and 
the more modern “ efficiency” hotplates. It was mentioned that 
the mere avoidance of flame contact was not the only factor of 
importance to ensure hotplate efficiency, as will be obvious to any- 
one comparing the results attainable with the various so-called 
efficiency hotplates at present offered to the public. 

The lecturer next dwelt in some detail on the consideration 
of the work to be done by a gas-cooker, and explained: 

(1) The nature of foodstuffs. 

(2) The effect on them of cooking. 

(3) The means to be taken to attain the desired cooking con- 

ditions. 


It was pointed out that foods contain water, proteins, fats, 
carbohydrates, mineral salts, and vitamines, the amount varying 
according to the origin of the food. Foodstuffs can be divided 
conveniently into two classes: (1) Animal foods. (2) Vegetable 
foods. The former include the various forms of butcher’s meat, 
poultry, &c., and the latter all foods of plant origin. 

Meats are of a fibrous structure, being composed of tubes of 
elastin held together by a substance called the connective tissue, 
which yields gelatinous bodies on boiling and is the source of the 
greatest amount of nourishment. Within the tubes there are 
the extractives which are the chief source of the characteristic 
flavour of meat. Extractives are soluble in water and are re- 
movable by boiling. The part played by the protein myosin in 
producing vigor mortis after death was mentioned, and the neces- 
sity for hanging meat until the myosin has undergone change was 
intimated. Data regarding the composition of meats were given, 
and special attention was drawn to the effect of fattening on the 
composition of beef. This was illustrated by the following table 


given by Hutchinson in his book “ Food and the Principles of 
Dietetics.” 





Nitrogenous 





-—— Mather. Water. Fat. | Ash, 
Lean. « . . . 21°0 76°5 I°5 | I'o 
Medium ‘ 20°5 | 73°0 5'5 } I‘o 
Veryfat . ... 17‘0 53°0 29'0 | 1'o 


The characteristics of meat were summarized as follows: 
Meat Summary. 


Fibrous structure—tubes of elastin (carve across grain). 

Connective tissue—main source of nourishment. 

Fat meats have higher nutritive value than lean meats, which 
contain more water. 

Proteins high. Chief muscle protein is myosin, which coagu- 
lates after death and causes rigor mortis. 

Carbohydrates low. 

Fat variable. : 

Fairly high water content in some cases. 

Flavour depends on extractives. 

A compact food. 


Vegetable Foods are distinguished from meats by their high 
carbohydrate content relative to the other nutrients they contain. 
The carbohydrate is stored in the plant system as starch, and 
circulates as sugar. Vegetables differ very markedly in structure 
from meats, as in the case of vegetation the nutritive portion is 
contained in cells, the casing of which is cellulose—a very insol- 
uble substance which it is difficult to digest. It was pointed out 
that whereas meat-foods form a compact food, demanding only 
a chemical digestion, vegetable matter in general makes a very 

ulky article of diet. Vegetables constitute our main source of 
Mineral salts, and are an important source of vitamines. 


tive value. 
for a considerable time. 
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The pulses were dealt with separately. They are distinguished 


among vegetables by their high nitrogen content, the greater 
part of which is in protein form. They are also well supplied 


with carbohydrates, but are poor in fats. They have a high nutri- 
Prior to cooking they require to be soaked in water 
Hard water should be avoided for this 
purpose, because the protein legumen which they contain forms 
an insoluble compound with such water. Some pulses take up as 
much as 8o p.ct. of water on soaking. The outstanding charac- 
teristics of vegetables were summarized as follows: 


Vegetable Summary. 


Cellular structure—cellulose enveloping nutrients. 
must be disrupted to enable nutrient to be digested.) 


Carbohydrates high. 

Water very high. 

Proteins low and not so digestible as those of meat. 
Important source of mineral salts and vitamines. 
Low in fat. 

A bulky food. 


(Envelopes 


Pulses. 
Very high in proteins. 
Well supplied with carbohydrates. 
Low in fat. 
Require soaking in soft water prior to cooking. 


CooKING OF Foops. 


It was mentioned that there were two objects in the cooking of 
foods: 


(1) To improve the appearance and increase the flavour. 
(2) To effect sterilization and preservation. 


It was pointed out that cooking does notincrease the digestibility 
of meat foods, although it does increase the digestibility of veget- 
able foods. Cooked animal foods are less digestible than in the 
raw state. The general effect of cooking on meat is to loosen the 
fibres by the gelatinization of connective tissues and to eliminate 
some fat, and results in a decrease in the water content with a 
corresponding increase in the nutritive value. Generally speaking, 
raw meat loses some 20 p.ct. on cooking. In the case of veget- 
ables, the water content increases from 4 to 15 p.ct. by cooking. 
The increase in bulk coupled with the high indigestible content 
considerably dilutes their nutritive element, so that for adequate 
feeding considerable strain must be thrown on the stomach, 

By reference to Hutchinson’s table given previously, it was inti- 
mated that the net loss suffered by meat in cooking is much 
affected by its nature. Reference was made to some experiments 
which the lecturer had carried out ten years ago when comparing 
internally and externally heated ovens. It was emphasized that 
a great deal of nonsense has been talked in connection with the 
net loss in weight (mainly water) occasioned by the use of this or 
that type of oven. The lecturer’s experience in this connection 
was that the design of the oven has but little effect providing it is 
capable of giving the temperature conditions required for proper 
cooking. In the case of the two gas-heated ovens to which refer- 
ence has been made, no evidence was obtained to intimate that 
the amount of loss was in any way affected by the design of the 
oven. 

The Proteins in meat when heated to 180° Fabr. are coagulated. 
This temperature is important. It is undesirable that they should 
be heated to a higher temperature, as excessive cooking only re- 
sults in the toughening of this coagulated mass. Like those in 
meat, the proteins of vegetables coagulate and contract on heat- 
ing, tending to cause thereby a closing-in of the cellulose walls. 
This would inhibit digestion; but owing to the fact that the cell 
walls are in the main ruptured during the cooking process by the 
starch which is rendered soluble, the gain in digestive properties 
due to this, together with the initial low protein content, leaves 
the balance considerably in favour of increased digestibility for 
vegetables as a result of cooking. 

Fats are not much affected, although at higher temperatures 
partial decomposition, resulting in the production of a fatty acid, 
may occur. It isthus desirable that over-heating shall be avoided 
in the cooking process. Particular attention has been paid to 
this point in the ““‘ New World” cooker. 

The Carbohydrates starch and sugar are much affected by the 
action of heat. Dry heat converts starch into dextrin—a change 
which occurs to some extent in the crust of bread and in the 
making of toast. Moist heat causes a swelling of starch grains 
and allows of gelatinization. This swelling enables them to rup- 
ture the cellulose envelopes in which they are contained in the 
vegetable foods. It is for this reason that the boiling of vegetable 
foods increases their digestibility. 

Cane sugar melts at 320° Fahr.; at about 390° Fahr., it loses 
water and is gradually changed into caramel. The formation 
of caramel often plays an important part in the development of 
flavouring in cooking, and its formation appears to be important 
in the production of a well-browned loaf. 

Osmazone is the name given to the very savoury substance 
produced on roasting meat, due to the effect of heat on the ex- 
tractives. It is a dark-brown sticky substance, and is found on 
the surface of a properly roasted joint. The formation of osma- 
zone from extractives is somewhat similar to that of caramel from 
sugar. The presence of osmazone increases the flavour of roast 
meat. 
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TaBLeE I.—The Composition of Foodstuffs. 




































































































Food. Water.| Protein. Ash, | Fat. | Carbohydrates. | PSpiligy. egg Form, | Digestibility, | Absorption, 
| | | Ny 
: BCt. | -P.Cti P.Ct. | P.Ct. P.Ct. | P.Ct. 
Animal : 
Meat (raw, average) . | 68°37 18°23 0'97 | 11°50 | 2°3 (average) — 1'19 raw beef Compact Good Almost complete, 
| for sheep and About 95 p.ct. 
| | ox offal con- 
| | taining above. | 
(a) White | 85 7 12°6 \ | 0°25 | — _ | 0°59 Compact beg —_ Almost complete. 
' = | when lightly | About ct. 
Hen sees| 0'9 | |” boiled. 95 P 
(0) Yolk | 50°9 16°2 | 31°75 | - - | 1'09 Good when 
(Hutchinson) | hard boiled. 
Fish (raw, average) . . | 75°24 18°38 1°26 | 5°9 | — _ 4'6(infishroe; Compact | Good; onan Almost complete, 
including salt) average better; About 95 p.ct. 
| than meat. 

Vegetables (average) . | 92 06 1°58 — | 037} 4°06 Ready in I‘1t Bulky Defective Ratherlow. Con- 
as nitro- | and the case of | siderable propor- 
genous o'81 cellulose | potatoes. tion of nitrogen- 
matter ous bodies wasted 

Cereals (average of those | 

commonly used) . . | 11°75 7°58 — | 2°60f 67° _ 2°15 Compact Not ready Almost complete, 
(cellulose 6°58) (Proteins ap- 
| | proximately 
80 p.ct.) 
Pulses (average of those | | 
more commonly used) |\Good for proteins 
(a) Peas, French beans, Tendency to | (about 80 to 90 
and scarlet runners |(a) 86°2 2°4 — o'4 27°0O _ 0°63 bulkiness, | Not ready in | p.ct.). 
2 wtaeldin but nutritive) the stomach |Almost complete 
(b) Lentils, broad | value high \for carbohydrates 
beans, haricot and | (about 97 p.ct.). 
butter beans . . (b)10°6} 19°5 “= 2°07 58°48 —- 3°40 | 


| 

























The data given regarding the composition of foodstuffs and the 
effect of cooking were summarized in tables 1 and 2. 

Having dealt with the nature of foodstuffs and the effect of heat 
on their constituents, the lecturer referred to a further table 
which had been prepared to indicate concisely the conditions to 
be attained for the production of the most suitably cooked food 
in the case of a number of processes in common use. 


From the temperature standpoint, the cooker must be capable 
of meeting the following requirements: 

(1) Higher temperature for roasting, grilling, and frying. 

(2) Medium temperature for boiling. 

(3) Lower temperature for stewing (180° Fahr.). 


The hotplate and the oven are each required to meet all three 
temperature conditions; further, it may be necessary to attain 
the desired temperature rapidly or slowly according to the nature 
of the foodstuff. With the ordinary gas-cooker considerable 
manipulative skill may be necessary to attain success. Anything 
which will simplify the work will prove a great boon. 

In the case of the oven, there is an additional factor peculiar 
to that part of the appliance to be considered—namely, the influ- 
ence of the gaseous atmosphere on the food. Mention has been 
made of the fact that the net loss of weight during cooking—a 
loss which, for the most part at least, consists of water—does not 


TaBLe II.—Th 








appear to be affected by the change from an internally heated to 
an externally heated oven. We know that very many internally 
heated ovens are in operation and that they give quite good cooking 
results when used properly. There exists an opinion, however, 
that the internally heated oven owes its success in this connection 
| to the fact that there is a large excess of air passing through it 
| during use. This point has been the subject of a very careful 
examination, as the line of development which we had in view 
would, if successful, decrease largely the excess of air. It will be 
enough at this stage to say that our results have satisfied us that 
such a development is not merely permissible, but is actually 
desirable, and that the reverse opinion cited is erroneous, 

In bread baking, for example, we get a better browning effect, 
indicating a greater caramel formation, when the cooking is done 
in an atmosphere much richer in superheated steam than in the 
ordinary oven. This result is in agreement with the known prac- 
tice of bakers to introduce steam during bread baking, or brush 
the top of the dough with water immediately before putting the 
loaves into the oven. 





DETAILS OF THE COOKER. 


We are now in a position to discuss the details of the cooker, 
and as the cooking requirements have been defined already, I 
shall deal with the cooking and efficiency points together. 





e Effect of Cooking. 









Constituents. 


Animal Foods (Baking or Roasting). Fish (Boiling). Vegetables (Boiling). 


(Hutchinson). 














































| Gain + | Gain + | potato— a Gain + | Cabbage— Do.— | Gain + 
Raw. Cooked. Toss — Raw. | Cooked. |T 555 — Raw. Cooked, | Loss — Raw. Cooked, | Loss 
Meat Average. | Meat Average.| P.Ct. Average, | P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ct. 
° ° | . ° | P ° ‘ way, # ° , — 4°4 
MEEBEID as cceri cw: 009i 68°37 52°27 | —23°4] 75°24 | 71°26 | 75°28 78 3 78°90 lto+- 4 89 6 85 Ot090'O|, 04 G4 
BS te ad II'5 15'25 | +32°0 5°99 | 6*90 | +16'96 orl o'r + o'o o'4 04 + o'0 
ee 18°23 28°06 | +54°! 18°38 20 03 «=| +9'0 2°2 1°65 —25°0 :s 0 99 —10 0 
Ash. ae 0'97 1°66 +71i°2 2°96), | 32°97 +40'5 —_ _ — — _ = 
Extractives . . . | Beef 2'98 |Do. boiledo‘g | —69°8 _ — _ 1to4 0°73 to2'92) —26°8} 07 0'o — 100 
eee: ~~ «So | os o» 1°44) +13'2 — _ — o'r 0°06 — 38°09) rs 0°65 a cigs 
Carbohydrates — ee — — 18'o 18'0 + o'o 5'8 3'°9 —33°0 




















kind of diet. Thus for 
a given bulk eaten there 
isa greater fat percent- 
age in boiled than in 
raw fish.] 

6. Coagulates proteins, 


REMARKS— | The cooking of meat has the follow- | The cooking of fish has the | The cooking of vegetables has the following main effects : 
ing effects : following main effects: 


1. Coagulates proteins. 


1. Coagulates proteins. 1. Extractives are readily 2. Increase in water content in general. 
2. Reduces extractives. lost on boiling. 3. Reduction of extractives. 
3: és water content. 2. Increases fat percentage. 4. Swelling of starch grains causes rupture of cellu- 
4. Increases fat percentage. 3. Lowers water content. lose matrix. 
5. Converts connective tissue into | 4. Renders fish somewhat 5. Renders vegetables more digestible. 
gelatin thus— less digestible. 6. Decreases their nutritive value. 
6. Loosens the fibres. *5. Some increase in nutri- 
7. Renders meat less digestible but tive value. 
more palatable. [* The fat in fish forms the 
8. Increases its nutritive value. energy supply for this 
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TABLE III.—Notes on Cooking Conditions. 
| & & | 6 | Gigs laleé ie 
Roasting. | 8 | Grilling. Baking. 5 & Frying. = & Stewing. | 5 & Boiling. S | @ 
| & | & |e | ee & | & |e 
_. (oR! °F. |Hrs. | | F, |Min. ° F, |Min. » F. |Min, 
Meat: Too high |The conditions |Meat: See roast- | |Meat: Often con- Meat: Too high Meat: Where 
temperatures to | forroastingmeat| ing conditions. | ducted in shal- temps. must be soup is not the 
be avoided ex- apply here, but | Here the heat is low vessels with avoided. Temp. motive the water 
cept at the be- [he meat is not | applied all round. a small amount best suited for should be care- 
ginning + when rotated; each| The danger of ex- of added fat protein coagula- fully regulated 
surface of the | face is cooked | cessive desicca- See fish frying tion ie “ee towards a mini- 
meat needs seal- alternately. tion is much less- | for correct con- Do not resort to | mum to avoid 
ing. Care should ie Se. | ditions. simmering, or undue loss of ex 
be taken with Making Toast: |Temp. of gases in | Se —)|——) boiling, as this tractives. 
thin slices of Under the influ- | oven 460° Fahr. | Fish: Heat olive tends to toughen To further lessen 
meat that the ini- | ence of the heat, | with 8 lb. joint . | 460) | oil or good cot- the meat. If this loss, first 
tial high temps. | starch is con-|Time for 8 lb. | | ton-seed oil to well conducted plunge the meat 
do not coagulate verted further | joint, 2 hrs. | 350° Fahr. Sud- this forms an into boiling 
and harden the | into the soluble |———— ——| — denly plunge the ideal way of water for a few 
protein through- | form and dex-|Pulses: U.S.A. food suitably cooking meat, minutes. This | | 
outthe meat. | trin. Some| method, applic- | prepared into since then the seals up the sur- | 212\Few 
Completeness of | caramel is also| able mainly to | vessel and leave proteins will be face pores and 
sealing shown by | produced. The! beans, Parboilin for 2 or 3 mins.. | 350| 2-3, coagulated with- coagulates the | 
puffy form of the | latter produces | dilute (1 p.ct.) [The process con- out hardening, surface proteins. 
meat, caused by | the colour arfd| NaH COs solu- sists in the sud- the connective Avoid too high 
imprisoned | characteristic | tion. Remove the den exposure of tissues gelatin- temps.—é.g., ac- 
water-vapour, =| flavour. skins by rubbing. | food to high ized and none of tual boiling — 
Desiccation of | Bake in oven with temps., ensuring the juices lost else the coagu- 
thin pieces les- | | addition of some | the almost im- from the stew lated proteins 
sened by contin- | fat. | mediate coagu- liquor. will be hard- 
uous basting. | — lation of protein - —|——| ened. Temp. 
Loss of flavouring | Bread: On being | together with a Eggs: These set to best suited 180° 
matters pre- | thoroughly mixed | little charring.] a tender jelly if Fahr. » | 18 
vented and de- | the dough is left heated in water —————_-—__  —_ 
velopment of for an hour to to 170° Fahr, for Fish: Water 
others, as osma- | rise. Put into the to mins., . .| 170| 10 | Should be very | 
zone, made, pos- | oven and keep carefully regu- | 
sible. | there for 1 hr. lated towards a | 
Continued over- | Oven temp. about minimum, as fish 
heating should | 430° Fahr. [This | 430) extractives are | 
be avoided so} expands the gas | readily soluble | 
that coagulated | produced by fer- in water. It is | 
proteins do not | mentation, mak- | better to use| 
toughen. Good | | ing the loaves | steam heating. | 
results can be | porous. Hardens | -— |— |—— 
obtained by pro- | the proteins on | Vegetables: Water | 
longed heating at | 212 the surface and | bulk should be 
212° Fahr. . . forms the crust by kept as low as 
The meat is ro- | converting some | possible to avoid | | 
tated on aspitin | of the surface | | loss of extrac- | 
front of the fire. | starch into solu- tives. 
ble starch, dex- Temperature re- 
trin, and a little | gulation is not so 
| | | caramel.] Flour | necessary as in 
| | contains the pro- | general the} 
tein gluten which | higher the tem-| | 
| | makes _ possible perature the| 
| the preparation of | more digestible 
| bread. | the plant pro-| 212) 
| During baking, the ee he 
starch granules | —_—__ - —__—_ 
| burst their enve- Pulses; Soak| | 
lopes and gela- beans or peas 
| tinize. The pro-| 176 overnight in a 
| tein coagulates. | I p.ct. NaH CO, 
On the surface in | solution (period 
| addition to solu- | not less than 4 |Hrs, 
| ble starch there | hours). 
| | is a formation of | Cover with boil- 
dextrin (320° to| 320 ing water— 
400° Fahr.), to-| 400 (4 p.ct. NaCL) 3 | 
gether witha little | | | gallon per 2 lbs. 
| caramel. At3g0°to | 390) | legume, and} } 
410° Fahr. 8 p.ct. | 410] | cook in steamer | 212) 13 








The new cookers possess : 

(1) A higher cooking efficiency. 

(2) A higher thermal efficiency. 

(3) A higher domestic efficiency, in that they are simpler to | 
operate than any appliance obtained previously. 


Horpiate THERMAL EFFICIENCY AND Domestic EFFICIENCY. 


The hotplate burners must be sufficiently powerful to allow of 
quick boiling of large pans; they must be capable of rapid adjust- 
ment to allow of simmering ; and, as has been shown, it is impor- 
ant that provision should be made to permit a reduction of con- 

ption which would allow of maintenance at a temperature of 
Fahr. for stewing, for the preparation of sauces, &c. These 
Conditions must be attained in such a way that the maximum ther- 
hal efficiency results—a point of special importance for the hot- 
Plate in view of the amount of gas used there. The burners are 


t 
sum 
180° 


of the total starch 
generally under- 
| goes change. 
On the crust, the 
| glaze, due to dex- 
| trin, is improved 
by the addition of 


steam. 
{ 


| 


| for 13 hours. 


| | 

\fam: Rapid boil- 

| ing desired for 

| setting. Some of 

| cane sugar con- 

| verted into in- 

vert sugar. Pro- 
longed boiling | 
increases the | 

latter and this | | 

aids digestion, | 

but hydrolyses 

gelatinous bod- | } 
ies and impairs | 
power of setting. | 
| 


adjusted to enable half-a-gallon of water to be boiled in from ten 


| to twelve minutes. All are provided with taps to permit of easy 
| adjustment to a cut-down position suitable for simmering, and 


each hotplate has at least one duplex burner provided with a 


| further device to permit of attaining a stewing consumption. The 





provision of these devices is one of the most important features 
from the domestic standpoint, enabling easy attainment of the 
heat transference conditions required for the cooking on hand 
without accidental extinction of the burners. The ordinary plug 
tap allows of gas adjustment ; but it is difficult to persuade servants 
to use the tap. With the ordinary cooker it is a common practice, 
when gentle boiling is required, not to turn down the gas, but to 
pull the pan away to one side, so that only a portion of the flame 
plays on to it. The average maid will not be bothered to stoop 
down to regulate the gas supply. The cut-down position of the 
simplex burners, and the full-on position of the smaller burner of 
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the duplex, provide simmering conditions ; the cut-down position 
, _ small burner of the duplex being adjusted for stewing con- 
tions. 

The thermal efficiency is high; and to indicate the advance 
since pre-war days, corresponding results for a ‘‘ New World” 
hotplate and a typical pre-war hotplate are given in the table 
below. 

Hotplate Tests. 


Boiling Tests—Heating 5 lbs. of Water to 95° C. 





























B.Th.U, Avail- | _ Efficiency 
aa able per Hour | Time Taken. | Net Calorific 
(Gross). | Value. 
New cooker— 

Simplex . 7,436 12°55 min. 58 p.ct. 
— — | anaes 
Typical pre-war cooker— 

Bummer Ag is. 28s 9,500 12°55 min. 38 p.ct. 

Burner B 10,750 ” 34 





Stewing Test—5 lbs. of water maintained at 180° Fahr. 


{ Simplex burner used 746 B.Th.U. per hour. 
* (Duplex “i +» =. 708 ” ” 
Pre-war cooker . ae 1g MG 1347 ” ” 


The burners permit of the attainment of an efficiency of roughly 
60 p.ct. in heating water to the boiling point, and allow of a 
correspondingly small simmering comsumption. The stewing 
consumption for a 500 B.Th.U. gas is about 1} c.ft. per hour. 
The pipe-head burners are a distinct advance on those previously 
employed, and have been adopted as our standard after careful 
consideration of the results they give as compared with the 
ordinary drilled burner. The known disadvantages of the latter 
type arise chiefly from the small flame orifices and also from 
the practice of having concentric rows of flames. The flame 
orifices become choked with spilled foodstuff or get rusted up in 
the course of time, resulting both in a loss of efficiency and 
in increased danger of incomplete combustion. The pipe-head 
burner is free from the choking defect, the narrowest point in the 
outlet passage being within the head and not at the periphery. 

Probably the most important advantage of all—one with which 
I do not propose to deal in detail this evening—is concerned with 
the constructional advantages which it offers in hotplate design 
From the cooking standpoint it is at least as good as the ordinary 
drilled ring burner, and in certain processes distinctly better— 
eg., in heating milk with the pipe-head burner, burning or caking 
on the sides of the pan is not so liable to happen. With regard 
to viscid foods, it can be demonstrated that porridge can be 
cooked in an ordinary pan (not a porringer), pancakes cooked, 
and jam boiled without any special attention being paid to the 
process on these hotplates. It has only to be remembered that 
these hotplates have a very high thermal efficiency; that for 
a given rate of heat transference a smaller consumption is 


New cooker . 





necessary than with the older hotplates; and that this is even 
more marked at low rates of heat transmission than at high. 


‘ SMOTHERING.” 


It is especially important that the design of the burner and the 
bar be such that the gasis completely burned under all reasonable 
conditions of use. Careful attention has been paid to this point 
in the design of the new burners. It will be found that even 
when the consumption of gas is increased by 50 p.ct. more than 
the rated consumption, and a large kettle placed over the burner, 
there is no smell of unburnt gas. For such an increase in con. 
sumption to occur it would be necessary for the pressure at the 
gas rail to rise to about 2} times that existing when the burners 
were adjusted. 

REDUCTION OF RATED CONSUMPTION. 


While the burners are sufficiently powerful to ensure reason- 
ably rapid boiling, it is desirable that the consumption shall not 
be so high that excessive waste of gas results when vessels are 
left boiling longer than is required—that is to say, the unavoidable 
losses in domestic use must be kept down as much as possible. 
It is for this reason that we have not reduced the time factor, but 
have reduced the consumption. Not only is waste thereby mini- 
mized, but, what is equally important, the volume of products 
discharged into the kitchen (often ill-ventilated) is correspond. 
ingly decreased. 

The parts of the hotplate must be designed so that the effi. 
ciency obtained from the new cooker is retained throughout its 
life. The burners and bars are easy to clean. The brasswork 
has been designed so that it shall not develop leaks after it has 
been in use for a short time. It is located so as to be protected 
from damage when pans are placed on to, or removed from, the 
hotplate; yet at the same time the taps are accessible and their 
position noticeable at a glance. Consistent with the attainment 
of a high thermal efficiency, the design of the bar must be simple, 
and must be such as to allow of easy movement of pots and pans. 
The griller must be-adapted so that it attains a high temperature 
quickly and allows of rapid and uniform roasting of foodstuffs 
placed underneath it. The grill pan and grid provided should 
enable the position of the food to be varied to compensate for its 
thickness. The grill burner should be easy to adjust, so that 
when the sealing of the pores of the food—as in the case of grilling 
steaks—has been brought about, the continuance of the cooking 
can be done without charring the upper surface. The grill bur- 
ners, which, owing to their shape, are suitable for the heating 
of certain larger pans, must be made so that they can be rotated 
into a boiling position, and must be so designed that they shall 
be stable both in the boiling and in the grilling positions. 

In the “ New World” cooker the grill frets stand well away 
from the crown of the oven, and the grill tin has been designed 
to satisfy the conditions stipulated. Each burner tap is provided 
with a cut-down position, and each of the burners can be rotated 
so that the flames play up vertically, and two additional boiling 
burners of the poker type are obtained. 


(To be continued.) 











DISTRICT CONFERENCE AT OLDHAM. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 


A District Conference under the auspices of the British Commercial Gas Association was held at Oldham 
on Thursday last—Alderman W. Perkins, J.P., the Chairman of the Oldham Corporation Gas Committee, 


presiding. 


The conference followed the usual course of such meetings. 


At the morning session attention 


was directed to the policy and work of the Association, and to matters more particularly touching the gas 
industry. The afternoon session was open to the public, and gave opportunity toemphasize the part which 


gas can, and does, play in the effort to end the smoke nuisance. 


There was a good attendance at 


both sessions; the Town Hall being the meeting place. 


A WELCOME. 


The Mayor (Councillor Freeman) gave the visitors a cordial 
welcome to Oldham. He counted it an honour that Oldham 
had been selected as the venue of such an important conference. 
Being himself a member of the Electricity Committee, he thought 
it right to say that, in his judgment, there was ample room for 
both electricity and gas. There was plenty of work for the 
former to do, without encroaching on the gas preserves. As for 
the Oldham Gas Committee, he regarded them as fortunate in 
having as Chairman one who was very much in love with his 
department. Seeing that a paper wasto be read which described 
the gas industry as the “ Cinderella of the public services,” the 
Mayor bade his hearers remember that it was Cinderella who 
walked way with the Prince. 


PRESIDENT’S OPENING ADDRESS: 


Thanks having been accorded to the Mayor for his welcome, 

The PRESIDENT gave his opening address. He remarked that 
it was about a hundred years since a company was formed to 
provide for Oldham a supply of gas and water. In 1853 this 
Company was absorbed by the Corporation; and since that 
change, the Department had made rapid progress. The annual 
output of gas was 1600 million c.ft., and the population within the 
area of supply was round a quarter of a million. It was obvious, 
therefore, what an important part the gas department of Oldham 








played in the life of the community. The policy of the Gas 
Committee was to make the use of gas as easy to consumers as 
possible ; and in pursuance of this policy, they had fixed cookers, 
fires, and radiators free of all charge. To-day they had over 
27,000 cookers in use, and almost 6000 gas-fires, radiators, &c., 12 
addition to those privately owned; and he felt sure he voiced the 
feeling of the Gas Committee when he said they would not rest 
content until at least one gas appliance was installed in every 
house within their area of supply. He pleaded for a reduction 
in the price of gas to the lowest possible point, so as to combat 
successfully the disposition to use raw coal for heating purposes. 


PoLicy AND WoRK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Apologies for absence were read from Mr. F. W. Goodenough 
(the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the “B.C.G.A.”); 
and Sir William Kay, J.P. (the Chairman of the Manchester 
Corporation Gas Committee). In Mr. Goodenough’s regrettable 
absence, 

Mr. W.M. Mason (the Manager of the “B.C.G.A.”) gave 4 
short account of the Association’s policy and work. He sub- 
mitted that these district conferences had been productive of great 
good by the education they had spread concerning the tremencous 
part that gas plays in solving the national and communal prob'em 
of smoke pollution. 

On the motion of Councillor Surron (of the Manchester Gas 
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Committee), seconded by Alderman Puituirs (the Chairman of 
the Salford Gas Committee), approval was expressed of the Asso- 
ciation’s policy and work. 


FACILITIES FOR THE USE OF TOWN GAS. 
By W. B. M‘Luskxy, of Halifax. 


The business of gas supply is, said the author, well established. 
The number and variety of purposes is increasing daily for which 
gas may be used with advantage to the.consumer. It might 
therefore be urged that progress is satisfactory, and that there is 
no need to stimulate growth in any direction by the offer of 
increased facilities. This is not his view; and he argued that 
facilities for the use of gas can be improved to the advantage of 
the consumer and the benefit of the industry. 


GAs FOR THE House, 


Gas lighting is still the industry’s principal business. Gas is 
the premier lighting agent, and in point of cost is the cheapest 
to instal and maintain. This business should not be allowed to 
languish. Every consumer should have at least one standard 
gas burner provided, fixed, and maintained for him, labour free. 
The consumer would then have constantly before him a striking 
example of satisfactory gas lighting. Orders for lighting points 
would follow. When the question of the use of gas for other 
purposes arises, the business can then be quickly settled by 
triendly discourse. Notwithstanding the admitted attraction of 
electricity for lighting purposes, 85 p.ct. of domestic lighting is still 
done by gas. For the heating of rooms, for the warming of water, 
and for central heating purposes, gas is popular because of its 
cleanliness and general labour-saving advantages. At ordinary 
prices, however, gas is not cheap enough to stimulate new business 
in these directions. 

A further difficulty in the way of progress in the domestic field 

isthe high price of appliances. Every allowance must, of course, 
be made for the increased cost of production, and for many 
valuable improvements in design and construction, all of which 
make the apparatus attractive to the buyer and more economical 
inuse. The returns for industrial towns in this area show an 
average consumption of not more than 15,000 c.ft. of gas per 
consumer per annum for at least 40 p.ct. of the consumers sup- 
plied. It will be agreed that the bulk of these consumers—small 
as their demand is—use as much gas as they can afford to buy, 
and they cannot afford the installation cost of elaborate or ex- 
pensive appliances, The demand by them for gas could be satis- 
fied by a gas-copper, a small cooking or boiling stove, a gas-iron, 
and a few lighting points. The gas-copper is in many cases a 
landlord’s fixture; but it is often provided by the consumer, 
chiefly on hire-purchase terms. When this is so, the rent of the 
appliance and the cost of the gas used almost exhaust the re- 
It is therefore necessary for the de- 
velopment of business in small houses to provide free of cost the 
appliances referred to. Noclass of consumer has a better appre- 
ciation of the value of gas, and every effort should be made to 
meet his needs. In houses of larger size the displacement— 
occasional or partial—of coal by gas is practicable: but the 
change will not be rapid, 
To encourage the consumer—especially the consumer of 
limited means—much could be done in the way of substantial 
reductions in the charges for all gas used in excess of the normal 
demand. The gas undertakings could well afford to make such 
concessions, because the increase in the demand for gas which 
would follow would immediately reduce the incidence of distribu- 
tlon cost per 1000 c. ft. of gas supplied. (Difficulties might arise 
in the case of gas companies as to basic price in relation to 
dividend. Fresh legislation might be necessary in order to have 
the average net price received per therm accepted as the basic 
Price.) The average cost of distribution—maintenance of mains, 
service-pipes and meters—may be fairly stated at not less than 
7a. per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold. The average cost is 15s. per 
aunum per house or per meter in use, equal to 1s, per 1000 c.ft. 
of gas sold, where the consumption is only 15,000 c.ft. per 
annum, Obviously if this low average consumption could be 
Increased to 45,000 c.ft. per annum, the cost of distribution 
would come below the present average for all consumers. The 
figure of 1s, would, in fact, be reduced to 4d. per 1000 c.ft., so 
that in fact the small consumer, who is now by his own limited 
demand making his gas supply too dear for his pocket, would by 
his extended use of the same supply make it cheap enough for 
aly purpose. 

In Halifax the method of increasing business and service 
suggested is not a mere ideal; it is an accomplished fact. De- 
Pression in trade has so reduced the industrial demand for gas in 
Halifax within the past three years that the sale for trade pur- 
Poses has decreased to the extent of 130,000,000 c.ft. per annum. 

his drop in one branch of business—equal to 15 p.ct. of the 
whole—has been made up by a steady growth in the use of gas 
for domestic purposes. Six years ago—namely, from the meter 
teadings in March, 1917—improved and perhaps rather unusual 

acilities were offered by way of reduced rates for gas used in 

&xcess of what is called the “standard requirement "—a quantity 
Which varies according to the floor area of the living or recep- 
tion rooms. Over 7000 users of gas for domestic purposes— 

ully 25 p.ct. of the whole—have adopted this scheme and 
examples of some of the results are reproduced. 

here can be no question that such concessions are necessary 
where the price to the consumer is overloaded with charges for 
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Note.—The cost of distribution in both years is calculated on the basis of 15s. per 
house per annum, 
things other than gas—for example, high charges for interest 
and sinking fund; general administration; rates, rent, and taxes; 
and contributions towards relief of local rates in the case of cor- 
poration undertakings. In Halifax these charges represent no 
less than 1s. 104d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold, leaving only 2s. 1d. 
for all the expenses from coal wagon to consumer’s fittings. 
In such circumstances nothing can help the consumer and the 
business so much, or so quickly, as an increased turnover. 
Therefore, every reasonably practicable facility should be offered 
to the existing consumer to increase his demand. 


INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS. 


In dealing with this aspect of his paper, Mr. M‘Lusky said that 
unless one is prepared to make contracts—and satisfactory con- 
tracts could be made on the basis of the load factor—industrial 
business will not expand. There should be no difficulty in 
making a contract for the supply of gas to an engine or any ap- 
pliance on the basis of the horse-power demanded, or on the 
number of cubic feet equivalent to 1 B.H.P. required for power or 
any other purpose, It the standing charge was £4 per horse- 
power, or its equivalent, per annum, the fixed charge tor a 10 B.H.P. 
gas-engine would be £40 per annum, and the charge for gas might 
be 14d, per therm, or any other figure which, with the quarterly 
deposit, would yield the total sum of money required. Such a 
scale compared with electricity at £6 per kilowatt, plus 1d. per 
Board of Trade unit of energy used, would prove very attractive. 
There can be no question that if gas-engines, gas-fired steam- 
boilers, boilers for central heating, water heaters for scullery, 
bath-room, and other such purposes, large cooking-stoves, con- 
fectioners’ ovens, gas-fires, and heating stoves generally, were 
fixed on terms of this kind, business would grow, for the fixed 
charges per quarter—the most important figure—would be bar- 
gained for and the small charge per 1000 c. ft. of gas consumed 
would make any upward tendency in the demand for gas a matter 
of little moment compared with services provided. 

This system of charging has proved attractive to large users of 
electrical energy for power purposes, with the result that power 
business constitutes go p.ct. of the daily output of the modern 
electricity undertaking in industrial areas; andit pays! A typical 
electrical undertaking in the West Riding industrial area collects 
on the average £30 per annum from each consumer on the books, 
of which £8 is required to meet interest and sinking-fund charges. 
The gas undertaking serving the same area collects 50 p.ct. more 
money over the year; but the average contribution per consumer 
in this case is only £5, £1 6s. of whichis required to meet interest 
and sinking-fund charges. Both undertakings pay their way; 
but obviously the gas department works harder and spends more 
money in the collection of revenue because of the much larger 
number of accounts to be dealt with—not to speak of the ex- 
penses incurred in supervising and maintaining so many small 
installations. 

Gas undertakings should have understandings and working 
agreements with authorized fitters, who would attend to their own 
business and leave the gas undertaking equally free to work for 
any consumer. There is abundant work for all, A schemeof this 
kind has been in operation in Halifax for six years: When the 
user of gas wants service, he invariably applies in the first instance 
to the gas authority, who accept responsibility for the value in 
use of each article supplied and fixed. As all fixing is under 
the supervision of the gas department—direct or through the 
agency of the authorized fitter—satisfactory results are assured. 
The foundation of the whole system is the standard specification 
for pipes, fittings, appliances and burners, and a small range of 
standard fittings sufficient to meet the general need. 


Discussion. 

Mr. T. Duxsury (Engineer to the Oldham Gas Department), in 
opening the discussion, said he thought the time had come when gas 
undertakings must be up and doing. Advertising was splendid, but 
actual work was better still. If they wanted to benefit the public by 
abolishing the smoke evil, they must supply gas at the lowest possible 
price, and educate their customers to use it in a proper manner. In 
his opinion, the prospects of the gas industry were never brighter 
than to-day. 

Mr. SaMvEL Taac (Preston) quoted figures to show how in Preston, 
by increasing the day load, they had lightened the cost of gas to the 
ordinary consumer. In 1909, he said, the output in relation to popula- 
tion was abnormally low, mainly because no prepayment meters were 
in use, An examination of ail accounts, excluding industrial users, 
gave an average of only 6000 c.ft. each. Since 1909, 16,200 prepay- 
ment meters had been fixed—g380 being provided with cooking 
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stoves—and the average consumption last year, for all prepayment 
meters, was 18,246 c.ft. In addition, over 20,000 other appliances 
had been s6ld outright, at a cost of over £52,000; and the domestic 
sales of gas bad shown an increase of 80 p.ct. during the past ten 
years. This had reduced the capital charges by 44d. per 1000 c.ft., 
which equalled 30 p.ct. of the 1911 costs. An increase inthe 
domestic sales reduced the difference between the summer and the 
winter load. In 1891 the June output of gas was only one-fifth of the 
December output ; but last year there was sent out in June one-half 
of the volume sold in December. This had an important bearing on 
the price of gas. 

Mr. J. H. Brearvey (Southport) congratulated Mr. M‘Lusky and the 
Halifax Gas Committee on their progressive qualities. He approved 
the suggestion that gas undertakings should make arrangements with 
the plumbers, but did not favour the idea of fixing gas appliances free 
of charge. The appliance was ‘‘ worthy of its hire.” When he was in 
charge of the gas-works at Longwood, the Company set-up ashowroom 
which was attractive and useful in many ways. The Company had 
been absorbed by the Corporation, and now he learned, with regret, 
that the showroom had been closed. 

Mr. W. WuatmouGu (Heywood) spoke of the importance of having 
fixed charges for large consumers. 

Mr. W. M. Carr (Stretford) urged the advisability of selling gas 
even at cost price to large consumers, because they thereby increased 
the day load and lessened the cost of production all round. With re- 
gard ¢0 fixing appliances free of charge, he pointed to the cost of such 
things, and asked whether it was right to penalize the other customers 
to this extent, 

Mr. S. MEvuNiER (Stockport) expressed appreciation of the lines 
the paper had taken. There was no doubt that an increase inthe 
consumption per consumer had a very strong effect upon not only the 
standing charges, but the distribution costs. Great good was to be 
derived from the employment of one or two practical men to visit the 
houses of consumers once or twice a year, ask if there were any com- 
plaints, and see to the proper adjustment of burners, &c. 

Mr. M'‘Lusky asked all who took an interest in his paper to send 
him their comments and criticisms, so that he might reply to them. 

THE LUNCHEON. 

Alderman Perkins presided at the luncheon, supported by the 
Mayor, Sir Thomas Rowbatham, and others. The Mayor gave the 
toast of ‘‘ The King.’’ Sir Thomas Rowbotham proposed “ The Chair- 
man and Members of the Oldham Gas Committee,” and the Chairman 
replied. Mr. S. Tagg proposed ‘‘ The Press,’’ and Councillor Poole, 
J.P. (‘* Manchester Guardian ’’), replied. A little surprise ‘was sprung 
upon the company by Mr. W. W. Woodward (Salford) proposing the 
health of ‘* The Officials of the Oldham Gas Department.’’ He took 
the opportunity to eulogize them and their work, 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


The PRESIDENT, in opening the meeting, said that gas had 
proved such a useful servant to the general public that the 
present seemed an opportune time to state a few facts which stood 
to the credit of the much maligned gas undertakings. Few people 
appreciated the national value of the 1600 gas undertakings. The 
country had perhaps no greater asset. Time was when the car- 
bonization of coal was carried out with only one object—the 
production of gas. To-day there was hardly any trade or manu- 
facture in which was not used some substance or another pro- 
duced by thescientific distillation of coal at the gas-works. He 
took it the first consideration of gas engineers generally was to 
increase their sale of gas, not for any advantage which they 
themselves might obtain, but chiefly to improve the atmospheric 
conditions of the towns and the health of the people, with all its 
attendant advantages. He had been informed that there are men 
who would put a period on the use of raw coal, at the end of 
which time most of the heating needs of the country would pro- 
bably have to be met by gas. While he was bound to say that, in 
his opinion, the time was not yet ripe for drastic action, he felt 
sure that, if such legislation came about, it would be found that 
the price of gas would eventually be so reduced that the people 
would suffer very little financially, and the benefits received would 
more than compensate for any difference in first costs. From 
the statistics of the Oldham undertaking, he found that, whereas 
in the year 1914 the average output of gas per ton of coal used 
was 12,125 c.it., it had gone up to 13,928 c.ft. per ton in 1922; and 
for the current year there would be a very great increase in this 
direction. He held that any industry which had been in existence 
for more than a hundred years and yet could show such a marked 
improvement in the last ten years, still held out great promise 
for the future. He was strongly convinced that the gas industry 
was merely at the beginning of its period of usefulness, and that 
its general use during the next few years would surpass all 
previous records. 


Papers were then read on the following subjects. 


EFFECT OF ATMOSPHERIC POLLUTION ON HEALTH. 
By Dr. J. B. WiLkinson, Medical Officer of Health, Oldham. 


After pointing out the evils which result from atmospheric pol- 
lution, Dr. Wilkinson concluded his paper by offering the follow- 
ing suggestions with regard to measures which should be adopted 
to remedy the prevailing conditions : 

(1) The placing of a smokeless fuel on the market at a reason- 
able price. 

_ (2) The production of a cheap gas supply for heating and cook- 
ing. Figures have frequently been presented which prove that 
for occasional fires for periods of not more than three or four 
hours, gas-fires are cheaper than coal. There is no waiting for 


—_ 


the fire to burn-up ; the heat is available in a few minutes. People 
who start to use gas-fires and complain of the large bills, often 
forget to allow credit for the tendency to use gas-fires more 
frequently than coal. 

(3) The appointment of skilled official inspectors, under cextral 
control, who are not only able to take observations of the mil] 
chimneys, but also to give expert advice to the stokers, &c. 

(4) The formation of a public opinion regarding the injury 
caused by a smoky atmosphere, both commercially and to human 
life, and a determination on the part of the people that sucha 
condition shall no longer exist, and that, just as the public will 
have pure water and pure food, so they will eventually insist on 
having pure air to breathe and the blue dome of a sunlit sky under 
which to live. 


SOME NOTES ON THE CINDERELLA OF THE 
PUBLIC SERVICES. 


By SAaMvuEL Taae, of Preston. 


In his paper, the author briefly followed in imagination the 
experience of a newly-elected councillor who finds he has been 
appointed to serve on the gas committee. With the enthusiasm 
of the newly elect, he naturally desires to know something of 
the undertaking for which he is partly responsible, and therefore 
seeks the guidance of the gas engineer in a visit of inspection of 
the gas-works. 

After describing what he would see there, Mr. Tagg went on to 
say that it is probable he would leave the works impressed with 
the enginering skill and scientific ingenuity displayed in plant and 
operations for the treatment at high temperatures of large 
quantities of the raw material coal; and he cannot have failed to 
notice that large numbers of men are contentedly engaged under 
conditions as favourable as possible, with little or no lost time 
due to bad trade, or to have been informed that their rates of 
wages are uniform in towns of a similar size in the district, 
and rather higher than are paid in other industries. If he is 
interested in the question .of conservation of coal supplies, he 
will learn that the modern plant he has inspected returns to the 
consumer over 8o p.ct. of the heat value of the coal received into 
the works; and he will compare this with the results obtained 
by the Prince of the Public Services—viz., electricity-—who has 
proved so extravagant a fellow that he only returns to the con. 
sumer at the present time 8 p.ct. of the heat value of the coal he 
consumes, and even when equipped at great expense with super- 
power stations will only mend his ways by improving his effi. 
ciency to 18 p.ct. 

Following his visit to the works, the councillor seeks an inter- 
view with the commercial superintendent, eager for information 
regarding the financial side of the undertaking, the supply of gas, 
and sale of residuals; and the author proceeded to give an 
imaginary conversation, in the course of which, among many 
points, the superintendent emphasizes the following ones: 
While electricity is being used as a motive power, the con- 
venience and economy of gas for other industrial and domestic 
purposes is leading to its extended employment in all directions. 
In industry, it is estimated that in 2700 separate trades there are 
now nearly 400 different processes in which gas is utilized. There 
are many industrial processes requiring exact heat treatment, in 
which the use of town gas will show a marked reduction in 
running costs through increased output, economy in labour, and 
general convenience. Again, for power units of moderate size 
gas will continue a keen competitor with steam, oil, or electricity, 
as the cost, at 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., is only 1d. per H.P.-hour. 

In the home, every day and in every way gas is growing i0 
favour. With good incandescent burners available at a moderate 
price, gas is the only illuminant in the great majority of homes. 
Gas cookers or grillers are in universal use. The makers of 
these appliances have recently effected improvements in their 
design to facilitate maintenance and cleaning, and have increased 
the efficiency of the hotplate burners by 50 p.ct. on the pre-wat 
type. Gas-heated wash-boilers are cheap to instal, and cost only 

14d. an hour torun. There is also a big demand for gas-fires, 
which are now remarkably efficient, as 55 p.ct. of the total heat 
of the gas is radiated into the room, with a further 20 to 25 p.cl 
in the form of low-temperature convection; the balance being 
utilized to carry away the products of combustion up the 
chimney and assist in the proper ventilation of the room. 





Alderman WappincTon (the Chairman of the Halifax Gas 
Committee), Mr. W. M. Mason, and Councillor Pollard (of the 
Oldham. Gas Committee) offered a few remarks on the excellence 
and public value of the papers; and the proceedings closed with 
the customary votes of thanks. : 

In the evening, Dr. C. W. SALEEsy lectured on “ Life and 
Light.” 


SS SS 








The seventeenth annual parade of commercial motor vehicles was 
held in Lincoln's Inn last Saturday by the Commercial Motor Users 
Association ; and the official judges agreed that the competing vehicles 
were presented in better condition than ever before. Most of the 
great transport users of London and the Provinces were represented 
by at least one team comprising three vehicles. The object of the 
parade is to encourage drivers. to take a personal interest in the COD 
dition of their vehicles, and to run them without accident. Tbe 
winning team was entered by Messrs. Thomas Wetherhead and 








and one of the Gas Light and Coke Company’s was fourth. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 





The Use of Governors and the Therm Committee’s Report. 


Sir,—We have awaited with interest the report of the Therm 
Charges Committee, and with reference to the question of governors 
feel that the finding does not lend itself to that ideal condition of gas 
supply which should be secured if the highest efficiency is to be 
proughtabout. An enormous advantage in this respect is possible, and 
such an advance would save mapy an installation, both for light and 
power, from going over to electrical energy. 

The Committee appeared only to consider the question of maximum 
consumption, and to think that the time element in cooking, or simple 
operations like boiling, is of greater importance than the most eco- 
nomical use of the gas consumed. The note in the report that the 
pressure from the governor must be sufficiently high to ensure a 
proper supply when all the appliances are in use, is a condition which 
we would hardly have thought it necessary to set forth. 

Why is that condition not easily obtained? It is due generally to 
bad piping ; and this will not be overcome until gas authorities have 
power to insist on the supply pipes being adequate for the services they 
are to furnish. It is fortunate for the electric light companies that this 
condition must be observed ; but with gas anything seems to be allowed 
to continue, and the pipes are often much overworked to serve the 
demand which is now coming on them. It has been stated over and 
over again by chief gas engineers that ideal conditions of supply in- 
clude constant pressure. As this cannot be guaranteed, even in the 
street mains (though it is much better than it used to be, through 
the care of the distribution engineer), surely some other appliances, 
such as the small governor, should be encouraged, which will help the 
consumer t6 get this constant pressure. His fittings, of course, must 
be adjusted to the conditions in the house. Satisfactory results can 
be obtained with gas at 20-1oths to 25-1oths pressure, though from an 
efficiency point of view we do not think it matters how high the pres- 
sure is within limits, provided it be constant. 

In the consumer’s premises, one has again a distribution system on 
aminiature scale; but the consumer’s governor will eliminate from its 
own distribution system the variations which must occur in the general 
distribution mains. The governor should be set at such a pressure 
that the most distant point is fully supplied when all the appliances in 
the premises are in use ; and if it is functioning properly, this pressure 
will be maintained whether all are on or only one is on. 

No doubt the item of expense, which was referred to during the evi- 
dence taken by the Committee, is a serious one; but if it can be 
proved to the consumer that such expense is justified, we do not think 
there will be any difficulty in getting him either to purchase the appa- 
ratus outright or to take it on hire or a hire-purchase basis. Gas engi- 
neers are endeavouring to provide for the public a good quality of gas 
at the cheapest possible rate ; but we hold that they will never give 
entire satisfaction unless they deal in a thorough manner with the 
question of constant pressure. 

We have in London prevented, by the installation of governors, 
more than one large consumer of gas from going over. to electric light, 
and at the same time have brought about an immense saving in their gas 
accounts. The lighting load is still worth looking after, not only on its 
own account, but because once it is withdrawn in favour of electric 
light it becomes almost a natural consequence that, if power is required, 
electrical power will be adopted. 

The peripatetic gas-governor canvasser has no doubt often brought 
the consumer’s governor into discredit. His aim is to sell as many 
governors as possible; and in that case they are often fitted to instal- 
lations where the conditions are entirely adverse to their use, with the 
result that complaints about the gas supply are bound toensue. Gas 
engineers and managers are therefore not inclined to welcome an in- 
Strument which is thus unjustly accused of causing trouble. 

The conditions of pressure—at different times of the day, and with 
the full apparatus on the premises in use—should be taken before any 
governor is installed ; and only after giving these conditions considera- 
tion can anyone say that an improved result will be obtained by its 
use. We have always recommended consumers to consult their gas 
Managers about the installation of a governor, in the belief that the 
Present up-to-date gas engineer or manager considers first his con- 
sumer’s interests—the efficiency of the gas he supplies, rather than 
the quantity of gas he sells. A satisfied consumer will, in the end, 
himself use more gas, besides advertising the fact to his friends. 

PreEesLes & Co., Ltp. 
W. CarMIcHAEL PEEBLES, Managing Director. 

Tay Works, Bonnington, Edinburgh, 

March 19, 1923. 


<i 
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“* Captive Fire” Furnace Results. 


Sir,—I have read with great interest the editorial notes in your issue 
of March 21, and am much encouraged by the following sentences : 


‘‘ Development in all beneficial directions is desired and wel- 
comed. And for our own part we do not care from which direc- 
tion development comes—whether from the gas supply industry, 
Or trom the manufacturers of the appliances. It matters not an 
1ota so long as we get it, and it contributes (as it must do) to the 
frometion of the interests of the industry through the public that 

serves. 

Curiously enough, the same post which brought me the “Gas 
Journat,” also brought the enclosed figures, taken under working 
entices. They have been obtained for purposes of comparison with 
— which, over a three months’ run, used 7'02 c.ft. of gas per lb. 
of aluminium melted under working conditions. 
ay much stress on the conditions under which figures are cbtained, 
Cause a trial under test conditions, with an expert at the back of it, 





in attendance, to control every heating device; and even if he were 
present, he could not rectify every variation of pressure that may occur 
owing to change in pressure supply, or the amount of gas used at the 
consumption end. 

My system has been known for years, and effects this regulation 
automatically. So far, the sole remuneration I have asked for is a 
portion of the economy my system affords. Nothing that I could con- 
ceive could be fairer; but the big users of fuel reject my terms. No 
doubt, if manufacturers of gas heating devices could have frozen me 
out, and got my patents for nothing, my devices would now be avail- 
able to the public. I have, however, no intention of being frozen out. 


34, Porchester Terrace, W. 2, Avex. A, IONIDES, JUN. 
March 22, 1923. 
Preliminary Results Obtained by the *‘ Captive Five’? Aluminium 
Tilting Furnace at Luton, 
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Boiling Burners. 


S1r,—As you have invited correspondence on the subject raised by 
Mr. Arthur Forshaw in your issue of the 21st inst., we will venture a 
few remarks. 

Our opinion of rings with drilled holes is expressed by the fact that 
our latest design of boiling-ring provides for annular unbroken dis- 
charge at the nozzle. One point which appears to usimportant is that 
such a nozzle can be kept clean by running a skewer or thin blade of 
any description round it; whereas a number of holes involves much 
more labour. It is a “toss up” whether the “ poker ” used will clean 
the hole or the hole clean the poker, and leave the hole fouled. 

As regards the difficulty of cooking foods of widely varying con- 
sistency, wherein flame contact is in one case harmful and in the other 
economical and harmless, we do not think Mr. Forshaw has hit upon 
the best remedy by the use of a loose plate as an accessory to the 
burner. We have already recognized the facts pointed out by Mr. 
Forshaw, and at the “Ideal Home” Exhibition had a simple device 
which admitted of changing the clearance between vessel and burner 
in a moment, without disturbing either. 

On the advice of our Patent Agents we refrained from publicly ex- 
hibiting this device, but shall shortly be able todo so. The trials we 
have made with this arrangement naturally lead us to see no raison 
a’ étre to interpose a loose plate when dealing with viscous food; but we 


_ would like to add that we consider Mr. Forshaw has done a public 


service by directing attention to a drawback in existing cookers. 
Housewives may be aware of inherent defects, but aclear-cut technical 
statement cannot always be obtained from a cook, 

SipngEy Fraver & Co., Ltp., 


Leamington, Merch 23, (Percival W. Flavel, Managing Director.) 


1923. 





Cast-Iron or Steel Pipes in Gas Distribution. 


S1r,—Referring to Mr. B. R. Parkinson’s letter in your issue of the 
21st inst. under the above heading, I might state that the “spun” iron 
pipes made by the Stanton Company are provided either with spigot- 
and-socket joints or with turned and bored joints. I agree with Mr. 
Parkinson’s contention with regard to the merit of the latter form of 
joint for gas distribution. 

Perhaps of greater interest is the fact that, due to the homogeneous 
nature of the material, it is possible to screw the end of the “spun” 
pipe and to get a thread not less clean than the thread on aforging. I 
think the future will prove that this type of pipe will be used largely 
in competition with other forms of pipe where the screwed joint is 
essential. p i tie E, J. Fox, 

The Stanton Ironworks Company, . . 

Lid., near Nottingham, Managing Director. 
March 22, 1923. 








Dunstable Gas and Water Company.—At the fifty-first ordinary 
general meeting of the Dunstable (Beds.) Gas and Water Company 
last Friday week, the Chairman (Mr. A. G. Inwards) said regarding the 
gas business that the result on the past year’s working was better than 
for several years past. There was an increase in the gas sales of about 
4 million cubic feet over 1921. The cost of manufacture of the gas 
used was {12,770. The expenditure was £17,274, and the income 
£20,589, which left a profit of £3315. The reduction in the price of * 
gas from Oct. 1 decreased the income for the last quarter of the year 
by over £300. New developments were required ; but if the Direc- 
tors could see fit to make a further reduction, it would be to the 
Company’s advantage. The present price of gas to the ordinary con- 
sumer was IS. 24d. per therm, or 5s. 53d. per 1000 c.ft. The dividends 
declared on the gas undertaking would absorb £1864 16s. The meet- 
ing then resolved itself into an extraordinary general meeting, and a 
resolution was passed authorizing the Directors to create and issue the 
unissued balance of the share capital of the gas undertaking—namely 
£7332—as ordinary shares or as redeemable shares as the Directors 
might decide, and to borrow on mortgage or otherwise such additional 





Can but mislead, It is impracticable in any industry to have an expert 


sum as was authorized by the Company’s Acts. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Progress of Bills. 


The opposition to the Oakham Gas and Electricity Bill having been 
withdrawn, the order made on the 15th inst. was discharged, and the 
Bill committed. 

South Oxfordshire Water and Gas Bill: Read the third time; passed ; 
and sent to the Commons. 

Smethwick Corporation (Gas) Bill: Presented ; read the first time ; 
and referred to the Examiners, 

A Select Committee, consisting of the Marquis of Bristol, Earl 
Fitzwilliam, Lord Stafford, I.ord Lawrence, and Lord Strathspey, has 
been appointed to consider the Plymouth Corporation and the Maccles- 
field Corporation Bills. The Committee will meet on April 19. 


Gas Regulation Act. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday of last week, the Earl of Claren- 
don moved that the draft Special Orders proposed to be made by the 
Board of Trade under section ro of the Act on the application of 
Messrs, Drew-Bear Perks & Co., Ltd. (East Kent Gas Order, 1923), 
Weston-super-Mare Gas Light Company, and the Ryde Gas Light 
Company and the Brading Harbour District Gas Company, be ap- 
proved ; and this was agreed to. A similar reseintion was passed in 
the House of Commons on the motion of Viscount Volmer. 

A copy was presented of a draft of a Special Order proposed to be 
made by the Board of Trade under the Act, on the application of the 
British Gas Light Company, with respect to their Norwich works. 


<i 
<2 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Progress of Bills. 


Smethwick Corporation (Gas) Bill: A resolution was agreed to that 
the Standing Orders be dispensed with, and that the parties be per- 
mitted to proceed with their Bill. 

South Oxfordshire Water and Gas Bill: Read the first time, and re- 
ferred to the Examiners. 

Hoylake and West Kirby Gas and Water Bill: To be considered in 
Committee to-day (Wednesday). 


Therm Report. 


Mr. Frank Gray asked the President of the Board of Trade whether 
it was proposed to initiate legislation as ‘a result of the recent report 
of the Departmental Committee affecting the gas industry of this 
country. 

Sir Puitip Lioyp-Gream_ replied that he was in communication 
with the representatives of the gas industry in regard to the recom- 
mendations, and hoped it might be possible to give effect to the report 
without legislation. 

Rating of Machinery. 


A Bill to amend the law relating to. the rating of hereditaments 
containing machinery has recently been issued from H.M. Stationery 
Office. The extent to which machiuery is to be included in the value of 
hereditaments is provided for in the following clause : 


In estimating for the purpose of any local rate, or of the basis or 
standard thereof, or of any valuation list, the value of any heredita- 
ment occupied for any trade, business, or manufacture, there shall be 
taken into account such machinery and plant only as is— 


(1) Fixed or attached to the hereditament, and cannot be removed 
from its place without necessitating the removal of some part 
of the hereditament ; or 

(2) Used in or on the hereditament for producing or transmitting 
motive power or for heating, lighting, or ventilating the heredita- 
ment. 


Macclesfield Corporation Bill.—Additional Provision. 


Notice has been given by the Macclesfield Corporation of their in- 
tention to apply to Parliament, by Petition for Additional Provision, 
for leave to introduce into their Bill now pending clauses to regulate 
the supply of gas, and to authorize the supply of power gas by the 
Corporation in the limits within which they may supply gas. 


SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE MOND GAS BILL. 


This Bill, promoted by the South Staffordshire Mond Gas Company, 
was ordered to be reported for the third reading by the Unopposed 
Bills Committee of the House of Lords (presided over by the Earl of 
Donoughmore) on Wednesday, March 21. [The provisions of the 
Bill were set out in the ‘‘ Journat ’’ for Jan. 3, p. 33.] 

Amendments have been made to the Bill. Originally it contained a 
clause repealing certain provisions of the Company’s Act of 1901 
(under which the Company were incorporated) prohibiting the supply 
of gas by the Company for illuminating purposes. This clause has 
now been struck out of the Bill; and, in its place, an addition has been 
made to the clause which gives power to the Company to supply gas 
in bulk to gas undertakers, This additional sub-section provides that 
these various provisions of the Act of 1901, so far as they prohibit the 
supply of gas by the Company for the purpose of illumination, shall 
not apply to gas supplied by the Company to gas undertakers under 
the powers contained in this section, nor shall any such provisions 
apply to the supply of gas by such undertakers in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act or to the use of any gas so supplied by such 
undertakers. 











LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EFFLUENT FROM GAS-WORKS. 







On Thursday Mr. Justice P.O. LawrENcE gave judgment in an 
action brought by the Marquis of Granby for an injunction to restrain 
the Bakewell Urban District Council from discharging, or permitting 
to be discharged, from the Bakewell Gas-Works into the river Wye 
any gas-tar, or other noxious or injurious liquid or waste product 
likely to injure or kill the fish in the river. Defendants are the 
owners of the Bakewell Gas-Works, which abut on to the river, 
Plaintiff alleged that on May 17, 1922, defendants discharged into the 
river a quantity of noxious liquid of a highly poisonous character, and 
seriously injured his fishery, on which he had spent considerable sums, 
On June 2 plaintiff issued his writ claiming an injunction; and upon 
motion being made, defendants undertook not to make any discharge 
from their works until the trial of the action. Ona Oct. 26 plaintiff 
alleged that the river was again polluted by a discharge from the 
works, and he moved to sequestrate the defendant Council for contempt 
of court ; and that motion was ordered to stand over and come on with 
the trial of the action. Defendants by their defence admitted that on 
May 17 refuse matter from the works found its way into the river in 
sufficient quantity to be poisonous to fish; while denying that they 
had discharged any refuse matter from their works into the river 
which had killed or injured fish. Defendants said that they were 
willing to submit to an injunction in the terms claimed, and they paid 
£75 into court. 4 ; 

His Lordship, after hearing a considerable amount of evidence, said 
it had been proved beyond reasonable doubt that the fish killed in 
May were killed by the effluent from the gas-works ; and in October 
a larger quantity of ammoniacal liquor had found its Way into the 
river. This was a serious breach on the part of the undertaking ; but 
as neither the members of the Council nor any of the principal officers 
were cognizant of it until after it had been committed, he would not 
order sequestration to issue, though defendants must pay the costs of 
the motion. If there was any further discharge, they must not expect 
to be again leniently dealt with. With regard to the claim for 
damages in respect of injury done to the fishery, he assessed tbe 
amount at £150, for which sum he gave judgment for the plaintiff, 
with costs. 


<—- 
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HELPS v. MAYOR AND CORPORATION OF OLDHAM. 





In May of last year, Mr. George Helps, of Nuneaton, commenced 
an action against the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the County 
Borough of Oldham, claiming the following relief: ‘‘ (1) An account 
of all royalties due to the plaintiff under an indenture of licence made 
June 4, 1919, between the plaintiff and the defendants, and payment by 
the defendants to the plaintiff of the sum found due. (2) Damages 
for breach of the said indenture of licence. (3) Damages for breach 
of a contract in writing dated April 29, 1918, made between the plain- 
tiff and defendants. (4) An injunction restraining the defendants from 
using information given to them by the plaintiff under the provisions of 
the said agreement. (5) Such further or other relief as the Court shall 
deem fit. (6) Costs. j 

Vol. XL., No. 3, of ‘‘ Reports of Patent, Design, and Trade Mark 
Cases '’ contains an account of an application in the case to Mr. Justice 
P. O. Lawrence, sitting in the Chancery Division of the High Court 
of Justice, on Jan. 12 last. It is stated here that confidential informa- 
tion relating to the manufacture of coal gas was alleged by Mr. Helps 
to have been communicated by him to the Works Committee of the 
Corporation. It was also alleged that by an agreement in writing the 
Committee had undertaken not to disclose the information without 
Mr. Helps’s authority, and not to use it until an agreement had been 
made with regard to it, and that a licence to use certain letters patent 
relating to the manufacture of coal gas had been granted by Mr. 
Helps to the Corporation. An action was commenced by Mr. Helps 
against the Corporation for royalties under the licence, for damages 
for breach of agreement, and for an injunction to restrain the de- 
fendants from using the information or ideas communicated to them by 
the plaintiff, except at a gas-works specified in the agreement. The 
defendants made an application for particulars of the ideas referred to 
in the statement of claim. : 

It was held that the plaintiff must give particulars of such of the 
ideas as were the subject of letters patent, and also particulars, subject 
to proper safeguards as to matters that were secret, of any other ideas 
alleged by the plaintiff to be secret, with liberty to apply. i ; 

Mr. J. Abady appeared for the defendants; and Mr. J. Whitehes 
for the plaintiff. 


-_— 
—_ 





Gas-Meter Thieves Sentenced at Gateshead. 


At the Gateshead Police Court, James Britton and James Adams, 
labourers, were jointly charged on remand with having stolen 335. 4 ji 
from an automatic gas-meter. Mary Dixon said that Britton knocke 
at her door and said her husband had had an accident, and she had ‘ 
go to theinfirmary. Witness went to the infirmary ; but her anes 
was not there, and returned at night all right. When witness got bac 
to the house, she found Detective Lynch waiting. A door panel = 
broken in, and the meter had been opened. John Wooler, —— 
inspector to the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company, said - 
meter showed 6800 c.ft of gas had been consumed. Britton w=s als? 
charged with having done damage to the door to the amount > 
6s. 6d., and with having stolen 19s, 10d. from the meter in his sot ; 
house. He pleaded guilty to each charge, and was sent to prison '0 
six months, Adams, who pleaded not guilty, was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment, 
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This simple meter-attach-| 
ment cuts your collection 
costs and guarantees users 








an endless 
coppers 


hoy. want coppers. For 

purposes of collection you prefer shil- 
lings. The CHANGE-GIVING METER 
ATTACHMENT satisfies both needs, for 


This saving 
in weight and 
bulk is made 
onevery £5 
collected 


the device. 
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Phone; 
ICUMOND 1792 





supply of 


Meter with 
CHANGE- 
GIVING 
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MENT 
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#100 in silver weighs only one twentieth 
of the same amount in copper. Its simpli- 
city and convenience tend yet further to 


popularise the use of prepayment meters. 


= °° CHANGE-GIVING 
: METER ATTACHMENT 


An interesting film of this machine, shown at kinemas throughout the country, 
is stimulating public interest. Subscribers in your district are keenly attracted by 
May we fix an appointment for a demonstration or send particulars ? 


ze) SOPPER, THE COIN-CHANGE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
jouvenh, cS 4. 16, LEBANON PARK, TWICKENHAM, MIDDX. 
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PERFECTION. 


All Mechanism and Coin Insertion Slot in 
Front. 


Range 4 to 50 c.ft. per Id., or pro rata for 
other Coin. 


Valve Positively Opens at 4 c.ft. 


Price Changed in situ by the most rapid 
method devised. 


Cash Box holds up to 80s. in Coppers. 


The Mechanism is of Extra Strength on the 
Interchangeable Principle of Fine Limits 
of Accuracy. 


Try a Sample; we are confident of your 
approval. 


NEW STANDARD PATTERNS SUPPLIED EX STOCK. 


WILLEY & Co. {4 


Chief Offices and Works: St. THOMAS, EXETER. 
London Offices and Works: 

89-95, HERTFORD ROAD, KINGSLAND, N. 1. 
Manchester Meter Works : 

SAVILLE STREET, OXFORD ROAD. 
Leicester Meter Works: 5, OXENDON STREET. 


Agents for Scotiand: D. M. NELSON & Co. 
20, West Campbell Street, Glasgow. 
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ANTON 


SPUN 
IRON 
PIPE 


MOULDED BY 
CENTRIFUGAL 
ACTION 





Standard Sizes delivered from Stock. 


DIAMETER. LENGTH. WEIGHT. 








Inches. Feet. 





+ 
6 
8 


12 




















70% STRONGER 


THE STANTON IRONWORKS COMPANY LIMITED 
NEAR NOTTINGHAM. 


Telephone: 86 ILKESTON Telegrams. STANTON. ALFRETON. 
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Birmingham Embezzlement Case. 


At the Birmingham Police Court on Thursday, an employee of the 
Birmingham Corporation, William John Wilks, of Pretoria Street, 
Bordesley Green, was charged with embezzling the sum of £16 1s. rod. 
belonging to the gas department. It was stated that he had been a 
special inspector in the employ of the department for twenty years. It 
was his duty to collect special accounts and to render an account of 
them every Tuesday and Friday. On March 13 Wilks produced his 
receipt book, which showed certain payments mentioned in the charge. 
He made out a paying-in slip, but failed to pay inthe money. Later 
he disappeared, but returned on the following Tuesday, and produced 
the money. He was then told he was too late, as a warrant had been 
issued. For the defence, Mr. A. Hall-Wright denied any felonious 
intent. The Bench did not think there was criminal intent, and dis- 
missed the case. : 








APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the “Official Journal” for March 21.] 
Nos. 7015 to 7775. 


ANDERSEN, N, M.—“‘ Gas-cleaning apparatus.” No, 7678. 

AnpERSEN, N. M.—“ Means for regulating‘and mixing fuel and air 
for internal-combustion engines.” No. 7679. 

Corsy, S. F.—* Geysers.” No. 7539. 

Fincu, C. H.—* Incandescent gas-mantlé.” No. 7560. 

Hamicton, J. H.— Gas-driven air-compressor, &c.” 

Heyt, G. E.—* Rotary retorts.” No. 7199 

Hey, G. E.—" Utilization of carbon residues of distillation retorts.” 
No 7728. 

Amel W, R.—“ Gas-fires.” 





No. 7581. 


No. 7125. 


Kirke P. St. G.—“ Vertical waste-heat boilers.” No, 7271. 

KromscHRODER, F, G.— Dry gas-meters.” No. 7265. 

M‘IntyRE, J.— Prepayment mechanism for gas-meters, &c.” No. 
7479+ 

MILNE AND Son, Ltp., J.—See M'‘Intyre, J. No. 7479. 

MonarcH MantTLes, Ltp.—* Incandescent mantles.” No. 7742. 


Perry, W. P.— Apparatus for distilling carbonaceous material.” 
Nos, 7078, 7079. 

PreMIzR Gas-ENGINE Company, Ltp.—See Hamilton, J. H. No. 
7581. 

PresTaGE, E,—“ High-pressure gas-compressors.” 

Raz. J. H —‘‘ Mantle support.” No. 7346. 

Reynotps, J. E.—“ Geysers.” No. 7509. 

SHANNON, J.—‘* Atmospheric gas-burners.” No. 7642. 

TERRELL, T.—See Monarch Mantles, Lid. No. 7742. 


No. 7415. 








Theft of Gas at Glasgow.—A man was charged at Glasgow on 
March 20 with the theft of 500,000 c.ft. of gas. It was stated he fixed 
up a tube between his shop and the gas-main, and stole the gas to 
— illicit whisky. He was sentenced to six months’ hard 
abour, 


Waterford Gas Dispute.—The Waterford gas supply was again 
' suspended recently as a result of a dispute between the Company and 
the workers in regard to the retention of fourteen men under notice. 
The Manager offered to resign if that would satisfy the workers; but 
he was informed they would have no compromise—even on such a 
basis, It is stated that should the strike last much longer, the Gas 
Company may be compelled to go into liquidation. Up to the end of 
re week, Waterford was still without gas supply as a result of the 
ispute, 
_ Bexhill Water and Gas Company.—The balance-sheet shows there 
isa balance at credit of profit and loss account available for divicesd 
of £9045. It was recommended that a dividend should be declared at 
the rate of £5 Ios. p.ct. per annum on the Company’s capital of 
' £34,000 authorized by their Acts of 1885 and 1892; at the rate of 
£3 17S. p.ct. per annum on the capital of £123.720 authorized by their 
» Act of 1896, Order of 1901, and Act of 1904; and at the rate of £5 p.ct. 
per annum on the 5 p.ct. preference share capital of £22,350, all less 
lacome-tax, This would absorb £3875, leaving £5170 to be carried 
forward to the next account. Mr. A. H. Kersey (Chairman) presided. 
Ownership of the Thrapston Gas-Works.—A controlling interest in 
the Thrapston Gas and Coke Company, Ltd., has been acquired by a 
Syndicate of which Mr. C. H. Holland, of Tinsley, Sheffield, is the 
Principal member. The concerns they are interested in include the 
Desborough Gas Company and the Builth Wells Gas Company. Mr. 
LE. Holland, of Desborough, will act as Engineer to the Thrapston 
Gas Company, and it is the intention of the Company to bring the 
| Works thoroughly up-to-date by the installation of modern carbonizing 
» plant, increasing the purifying and other apparatus, and erecting a new 
tolder. Mr, J. E. Harris will continue as Works Manager. Mr. 
A. G. Brown, the retiring Secretary, has held that office since 1901. 
'. Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company.—The Directors, 
‘in their report for the half-year ended Dec. 31, which will be pre- 
) Seated at the meeting to-day, state that the accounts show a profit on 
tévenue account of £54,255; and, after providing for interest on de- 
) benture stock, there remains a sum of £46,775, to which must be 
) dded the sum of £3912 brought forward, and credit for interest re- 
grived and income-tax, amounting to £4131, making atotal of £54,818. 
) Vat of this, the Directors recommend the payment of a dividend at 
| the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum, less income-tax, on the consolidated 
| ordinary stock, which will absorb £38,796, and the appropriation of 
a 4849 to the reserve fund, which needs strengthening, after which a 
ance of £11,172 will remain to be carried to the next account. As 
; — the reading of the meters for the December quarter, the Directors 
) °und it possible to reduce the price of gas by 1d. per therm (or 44d. 
: ee c.ft.); and they are now gratified at being in a position to 
Bed € a furtber reduction of 2d. per therm, or 9d. per 1ooo c.ft. These 
a, Uctions, taken with the one announced a year ago, make a total 
2 fi. ‘ Per therm, which is equivalent to 1s. 1ogd. per 1000 c.{t. No 
tt will be spared to make still further reductions possible. 








MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 





The following further notices have appeared in the “London 
Gazette” with regard to applications to the Board of Trade for 
Orders under the Gas Regulation Act. 


DECLARATIONS OF CALORIFIC POWER. 


Aldershot Gas, Water, and District Lighting Company.—510B.Th.U., 
in-substitution for 500 B.Th.U. (June 24.) 

Calne Corporation.—470 B.Th.U. (June 16.) 

Cromer Gas Company.—475 B.Th.U. (June 30.) 

Rickmansworth Urban District Council.—500 B.Tb.U., in substitu- 
tion for 475 B.Th.U. (June 30.) 


SPECIAL ORDERS. 
Burton-upon-Trent Corporation. 

Application is intended to be made by the Corporation for a Special 
Order under section 10 to empower them to acquire the undertaking of 
the Repton Gas Light and Coke Company, Ltd., to use scheduled land 
for gas-works purposes, to extend the area of supply, to charge diffe- 
rential prices in varicus portions of their area, to regulate the supply 
of gas, and to borrow money. 


Chester-le-Street Gas Company, Ltd. 

The Company are applying to the Board of Trade for a Special 
Order to empower an increase of capital, the provision of additional 
storage facilities, the extension of the mains and services, and the 
acquisition of further meters and cookers for the development of the 
business. 


PRICE OF GAS IN DUBLIN. 





Corporation Ask for an Inquiry. 


By a large majority, the Dublin Corporation passed a resolution, on 
the motion of Mr. J. Farren, requesting the Free State Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce to direct an inquiry to be held under section 1, 
sub-section 3, of the Gas Regulation Act, for the purpose of having re- 
vised the powers of charging for gas of the Alliance and Dublin Con- 
sumers’ Gas Company. The Councillor said he was not in favour of 
going before the Prices Commission (Cost of Living) now pursuing 
investigations, because he considered they knew nothing about this 
matter. Alderman Shields seconded the motion. 

Alderman Hubbard Clark moved, as an amendment, that the Coun- 
cil appoint a Committee to give evidence before the Prices Commis- 
sion, which, he recalled, had been set up by the Government, and had 
been got together at considerable expense, a proportion of which the 
Corporation would have to a pay. It would be foolish, he thought, to 
set up another inquiry. In England and Scotland a Committee had 
been appointed for this purpose, and the finding was that the therm 
system had nothing to do with the question ofcost. Under this system, 
the charges for gas bad gone down. Alderman Sir Andrew Beattie 
seconded the amendment. 

Alderman Shields held that it was necessary to bold an inquiry into 
the price, quality, and pressure of gas. It should be held by experts, 
and might lead to a reduction of price. There was in the estimate a 
sum of £14,000 for gas consumed by the Corporation ; and he believed 
some reductions could be made in this figure consequent on the result 
of an inqulry. 

Mr. Price (Corporation Law Agent)+said the Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce had pointed out that they had no power to hold a © 
general inquiry, but tbat they could hold one under the Gas Regulation 
Act In his opinion, the Corporation would be very ill-advised not to 
hold this inquiry, because it would be the only opportunity for them to 
get a proper hearing on the question of pressure, quality, and price. 
When the Regulation Act was passed, and the therm system set up, an 
inquiry was held before the Board of Trade. All bodies were invited 
to present acase; but at that time the Dublin Corporation, owing to 
the conditions prevailing in Ireland, were not appearing before inquiries 
held by any branch of the British Government, and, consequently, 
while they had prepared a splendid case on the method of charging, 
they had no opportunity of being heard. Now, when they had an 
Irish tribunal, it would be a mistake not to avail themselves of it. 

The amendment was defeated, and the motion carried. 


A Fire in an Engine-Room at Rochester.—A fire broke out last 
Friday week in the engine-room of the carburetted water-gas plant at 
the Rochester works of the Rochester, Chatham, and Gillingham Gas 
Company, the result being that the room and the contents were very 
badly damaged. Fortunately, however, no one was injured, the 
works were not in any way wrecked, and the supply of gas was not 
curtailed for one moment. 


London County Council and Gas Complaints.—In view of com- 
plaints that have arisen with regard to increased gas accounts, the 
London County Council have decided to print at their own expense a 
small slip containing particulars as to the testing of both electricity 
and gas meters, and, io the case of the latter, giving the address of the 
nearest testing office. This slip will have a gummed edge, so that it 
can be readily attached toa rate demand note. By this means, it is 
thought that greater publicity will be attained than by a notice on the 
back of the demand note. It is not suggested that the practice should 
be continued, but that the slip should be affixed to the next demand 
note only. The hope is expressed that those local authorities who have 
not seen their way to adopt suggestions previously made will agree to 
the present proposal—particularly in view of the widespread extent to 
which gas is used for lighting and heating, and of the desirability of 
informing every consumer exactly how his meter can be tested. 
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THE NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 


The week opened with renewed talk of an impending settlement in 
the Ruhr, and less inquiry for the second half-year in consequence. 
This attitude, however, was promptly counteracted by news of the 
strike in the Welsh coalfields. Now at the end of the week the posi- 
tion is rather reversed, The strike is already over; but the reports of 
the Ruhr situation are less optimistic. 

In reality, the actual business transacted has probably been affected 
very little. There is practically no coal offering for delivery up to the 
end of June, except such quantities as are held by merchants or 
speculators. For the second half of the year the position remains un- 
changed. Sellers are still too optimistic to come down to prices which 
buyers are willing to pay; and this attitude seems justified consider- 
ing the quantities they have already sold, and that they have little to 
gain, apparently, by discounting prices on the present prospects of a 
Ruhr settlement. 

The present high prices are, -of course, not always asked for the 
renewal of old contracts over fairly long periods. which the collieries 
regard as their regular business, and which are purely subject to 
negotiations. 

While there have been definite reports in circulation of buyers for 
Continental consumers having received instructions to hold-up their 
inquiries, the market may be said to have held remarkably firm. 
Coking has still been the strongest section, and best qualities are firm. 
The quotation for Wear Specials and best-quality gas (Holmside, New 
Pelton, eae class) may be put at 35s. f.0.b., with seconds at 30s. 
to 33s. 6d. 





YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 


From a Local Correspondent. 


The situation in regard to the gas coal trade in Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire is rather tight, owing to the collieries shipping a fair amount. 
Local supplies are scarce, though in consequence of the longer days 
and the milder weather the demand is declining. There appears an 
indication that gas-consuming bodies will have to pay slight advances 
in respect of future contracts. 

Household coal is moving slowly, owing tc the milder weather. In- 
dustrially, there is no change, as trade generally shows little sign of 
improvement. With regard to exports to Germany, the last few days 
have seen a falling-off in their requirements, and prices are proportion- 
ately lower. Notwithstanding this, between 40,000 and 50,000 tons 
of coal left the Humber on Wednesday for foreign ports, particularly 
German. 

The Lancashire trade shows some improvement, probably in con- 
sequence of the large quantities still being shipped. The house coal 








trade is improved by the lessening of competition from Yorkshire ang 
Derbyshire collieries. The export demand for washed grades is par- 
ticularly heavy—doubles and singles still making up to 33s. per ton 
f.o.b. A keen inquiry continues for coking slack, owing to the demand 
for furnace coke. Home supplies are better, and prices, at about 65s, 
per ton f.o.b., are well maintained. 





COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 


From Our Local Correspondent. 

Some of the collieries, particularly those of Derbyshire, have 
notified gas managements with whom they are under contract that 
they propose to exercise their right to revise prices for the April-June 
quarter, Naturally it is an unwelcome announcement to manage- 
ments. They have to recognize, however, that the situation has 
undergone a material change during the past two months. There 
is no marked indication of strain in regard to supplies. Deliveries 
have been delayed owing to transport deficiencies ; but the feeling of 
large consumers who have been closely watching developments is 
that productive capacity, as distinguished from distributive facilities, 
is quite equal to any demand that is made upon it, or is likely to be 
made, and that the home trade ought not to be penalized because the 
collieries have had the good fortune to find a profitable market 
abroad in which to exploit, for the time being, their surplus resources, 
The matter is now under negotiation between the gas undertakings 
and collieries concerned. Reports from many quarters indicate that 
railway transport is not working anything like so efficiently as it did 
down to a month or so ago. Complete trains between Derbyshire and 
London are taking as long as a fortnight to do the double journey, 
so that local shortages of rolling stock are aggravated. While 
some of the gas undertakings in the South have placed contracts in 
this district for the half-year June to December, there is no more 
inclination than of late to enter into new commitments. In any case, 
the policy of making contracts terminable at the busiest season of the 
year is viewed with disfavour by buyers. The tension with regard to 
coke may, it is thought, be relieved by the difficulties of getting ship- 
ments away from the ports. 


<a 


TRADE NOTES. 


A Tully Gas Plant for Lille. 


The Lille gas undertaking have placed an order for a Tully com- 
plete gasification plant, with overhead bunkers, elevators, and coal- 
handling apparatus and waste-heat boilers, of a daily capacity of 
1,000,000 c.ft., with the Ste. Anonyme des Appareils de Manutention 
and Fours Stein, No. 48, Rue la Boetie, Paris. Mr. J. W. Tully is 
representing Tully Gas Plants, Ltd., on the Continent. 
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In Cylindrical 
Cases, for from 
500 to 30,000 
cubic ft. per hour. 


The Best 
in the 
Market. 


Dimensions and 
Full Particulars 
upon application. 









QUALITY AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 


May be seen 
working up to full 
capacity before 
delivery. * 


No. 245.—BRADDOCK’S 1500 LTS. WET METER. 


No: 10a.—BACK VIEW OF ROUND METER, 
WITH SLIDE VALVES AND BY-PASS. 


J.& J. BRADDOCK, «ions neree wonxs, OLDHAM 


(BRANCH ad METERS LIMITED). Telegrams: ‘BRADDOCK OLDHAM.” 


AND 45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, LONDON, S.E. 


Talagram3: *'METRIQUE LAMB LONDON.” Telephone: No. 2412 HOP. 


Telephone No. 815. 
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STOKE-ON-TRENT CENTRALIZATION SCHEME. 


Price of Gas Reduced. 


The Stoke-on-Trent Town Council on Thursday last considered an 
exhaustive report by Mr. W. ‘Doig Gibb, O.B.E., whom they had ap- 


pointed as their expert to advise them on the scheme for the centrali- 
zation of gas manufacture and supply for the whole borough, pre- 
pared by their Gas Engineer (Mr. A. Mackay). Thereport of Mr. Gibb 
agreed with the proposals of Mr. Mackay in their entirety ; and the 
Council approved of the report without discussion. 

A recommendation by the Gas Committee was confirmed which re- 
duced the price of gas to the uniform figure of 3s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft. 
with a sliding-scale for power and industrial purposes) throughout 
the whole Potteries area, The old prices were: Burslem, 3s. 8d. ; 
Etruria and Stoke, 4s. rod. ; Fenton, 4s. 4d.; and Longton, 4s. 6d.; 
with lower rates for big consumptions. Uniformity in price, it was 
explained, was decided upon on account of the centralization scheme, 
and the consequent unification of the finances of the separate gas 
undertakings in the various towns. 

The Council also approved a recommendation of the Gas Committee 
for the expenditure of £83,100 for the linking-up of the Stoke and 
Fenton works. 

Alderman F. Hayward complained that Burslem was penalized in the 
unification of prices, because not only had it cheaper gas at its works 
than any of the other towns, but it also had a substantial cash balance. 
He suggested that some consideration should be shown to Burslem ; 
and with the approval of the Council, the Burslem members and the 
Gas Committee were appointed to deal with the matter, 


Referring to the centralization scheme, the “ Staffordshire Sentinel ” 
says: We must not delay to congratulate tue Corporation and Mr. A. 
Mackay, the Borough Gas Engineer and Manager, upon the progress 
made with the scheme for amalgamating the Corporation’s gas under- 
takings with the gas-works at Etruria recently bought from the 
British Gas Light Company and which will be the headquarters of 
the local gas supply. The purchase and amalgamation scheme was the 
work of Mr. Mackay, supported by Councillor C. H. Bowers, the 
present Chairman of the Gas Committee, Alderman Brookhouse, 
Alderman Mitchell, former Gas Chairman, and the Committee and 
the Council generally ; while the special co-operation of the Town 
Clerk (Mr. E. B. Sharpley) and the Borough Treasurer and Accoun- 
tant (Mr. Thomas Thompson), and others, is also warmly recognized. 
The purchase having been completed, Mr. Mackay presented his plans 
for amalgamation ; andas a heavy outlay was involved, the Council, 
while having full confidence in Mr. Mackay, felt that, if only for 
form's sake, they would like a second opinion. So Mr. W. Doig 
Gibb was consulted; and in a report presented to the Council, Mr. 
Doig Gibb thoroughly endorses Mr. Mackay’s scheme, and gives it his 





accomplished and distinguished blessing. Though there was a con- 
siderable feeling that it was not necessary to call in a second opinion, 
the Gas Committee and Mr. Mackay welcomed it, having full con- 
fidence in the scheme ; and they are completely justified by Mr. Doig 
Gibb’s report. It is another proof of Mr. Mackay’s authority as a gas 
engineer and manager, and lifts his very successful career to a still 
higher plane, upon which we offer him our heartiest felicitations and 
our best wishes for the happiest possible completion of the great 
scheme that he has taken in hand for the Corporation. Heis fortunate 
in his Chairman (Mr. Bowers); and we shall watch the further pro- 
gress of the work with the highest confidence and expectations. 


_—— 


NATIONAL TRADES EXHIBITION AT BIRMINGHAM. 


The National Trades Exhibition was opened at Bingley Hall, Bir- 
mingham, last week by the Lord Mayor. It will be continued for two 


months. This is the twenty-first year of this class of exhibition as 
organized by Mr. George Stanley (and now conducted by his son, Mr. 
Charles Stanley) and by reason of its many excellent features has 
established a reputation for popularity. In the present case the tra- 
dition is fully maintained. No fewer than 308,000 persons paid for 
admission during the 48 days of the last exhibition, and over £3600 
has been contributed to the funds of the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham; 
the amount allocated being 5 p.ct. of the gross admission money, 

The trade stands are of a most varied kind. For the most part they 
have relation to those distributing trades which have close application 
to the needs of the home. There are stands dealing with the latest 
cooking, heating, and lighting equipment, and with furniture and fur- 
nishing novelties. . 

The stand of the Birmingham Gas Department is large, and the ex- 
hibits are of a most comprehensive character; and it is a credit to 
Mr. R. J. Rogers, Superintendent of the Fittings Department. The 
Department have specialized on a display of gas-heated appliances 
suitable for domestic use ; and attention is directed to the part which 
gas plays in the abolition of the smoke evil. Lighting fittings are 
featured, and in the middle of the stand a bathroom, fitted up with 
a bath and a gas-heated geyser, is shown. The hot water for the 
lavatory basin is provided from the gas-heated hot-water circulator 
on the opposite side of the exhibit. One of the exhibits consists of 
a gas-cooker and gas water-heater in combination. Prominence is 
given to the economical use of gas by the application of low-consump- 
tion burners ; while a display cabinet shows the various types of light- 
ing burners, with a statement as to their respective efficiences. 

The ‘*‘ Hurry'’ Water Heater Company, of Birmingham, exhibit a 
variety of heaters, both gas and coal fired, for housing and private 
schemes. The Parkinson Stove Company show various cookers and 
many other gas-heated appliances. 

The Polivit Manufacturing Co., Ltd., London, feature their ‘‘ Peter 
Pan’’ burners. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


[There have recently been complaints as to the variations in 
quotation in the reports from our tar products market 
correspondents. In view of this we direct the attention of 
readers and those who make use of the prices quoted to 
the editorial article on p. 745 of last week’s issue. — 
Bb." G.}.*| 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, March 27. 
The London tar products market is very firm. Pitch is quoted at 
about 180s, net per ton at makers’ works, but is scarce. The value 
of creosote continues to rise, and the demand for export is strong. 
Benzole and toluole have also an upward tendency. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
March 26. 

The average values for gas-works products during last week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 115s. to 120s. Pitch, East Coast, 185s, to 
190s. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 180s. to 185s.; Liverpool, 
181s. to 186s. ; Clyde, 182s. 6d. to 187s. 6d. Benzole go p.ct., North, 
1s. 6d. to 1s. 6§d.; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 1s. to 1s. od. 
naked at makers’ works ; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. 83d. 
Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 11d. to 2s, nominal. Coal tar crude naph- 
tha in bulk, North, 84d. togd. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, rs. 8d. 
to 1s, 10d. Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, liquid, 83d. to 83d.; salty, 7d. to 8d. Scotland, 7d. to 
74d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 7d. to 73d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 
4s. to 4s. 2d. prompt, 3s. rod. to 4s. forward. Naphthalene, £15 to 
£16; salts, £6 to £8, bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 4d. 
per minimum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; “B” unsaleable. 


Manchester District Tar Prices. 
The average price realized in the Manchester district for the sale 
of tar, according to the sliding-scale, for the month of February was 
£5 11s. 7°35d. per ton. 


es 
—— 


Auckland (N.Z.) Gas Company, Ltd.—A dividend at the rate of 

8 p.ct. per annum was declared at the 61st annual meeting of the Com- 

pany. The profit for the year 1922, after deducting working expenses, 

cost of repairs and renewals, management expenses, interest, bad 

debts, depreciation, and other charges, amounted to £68,202. The 

— of the dividend named leaves a sum of £32,854 to be carried 
orward. 





Cn ee 





Gas Supply of Longridge.—At the Longridge Council meeting on 
the 21st inst., the question of an official inquiry into the gas supply—a 
public petition for which has been sent to the Board of Trade—was 
again raised. The Clerk read letters from the Board of Trade stating 
that the Gas Company had begun a series of alterations and extensions 
which would eventually ensure a satisfactory supply. It was mentioned 
that the quality of the gas had improved considerably in the last few 
weeks. The matter was deferred. 


Fenny Stratford Gas Light and Coke Company.—Mr. C. J. Deyns, 
who presided at the meeting of the Company on March 9, stated that 
the revenue account showed a balance of £2528, and that another 
£100 had been placed to the reserve of the maintenance and works 
account. The balance to the credit of profit and loss account was 
£3935, and the Directors recommended the payment of dividends at 
the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum (less income-tax). There had been an 
increase in the sales of gas during the year equal to 5 p.ct. 

Reduction in Price at Smethwick.—Mr. S. W. B. Stephen (Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee) introducing the report of the Committee 
at a meeting of the Smethwick Town Council last week, drew special 
attention to the recommendations with regard to the price of gas. 
Owing to economy in working costs and the benefit they were now 
getting from the working of the new plant, they were able to offer a 
considerable reduction. The predictions made by Alderman Pinkney 
when he was Chairman of the Committee were now being fulfilled to 
the letter. The Committee proposed to make a reduction of 7d. per 
1000 ¢.ft. for lighting, and a similar reduction in the price for power 

urposes. Fourpence of the reduction in lighting would take effect 
rom April 1, and 3d. from July 1. The 7d. reduction in power 
would become operative from April 1. With regard to public light- 
ing, the Committee had dealt with it very sympathetically, deciding 
that the price for public lightiog would be charged at the rates which 
applied to the largest power consumer. 


Wellingborough Gas Company.—Shareholders in the Welling- 
borough Gas Light Company will find some pleasing inforration in 
the statement of accounts just issued for the six months ended Dec. 31. 
The profit for the half-year, after providing for interest, amounts to 
£6609. This added to the balance brought forward from last account 
gives an available balance of £6938. The Directors recommend that 
out of this sum dividends of 74 p.ct. on the origina! and 6 p.ct. on the 
additional shares, less income-tax, be declared for the half-year, and 
that the same be paid on March 1. The payments of dividends and 
tax thereon will absorb the sum of £3426, leaving £3512 to be carried 
forward. The satisfactory results for the past half-year have enabled 
the Directors to make a further reduction in the price of gas, amount- 
ing to about 64d. per rooo c.ft., or 124. per therm, and dated from 
Jan. 1. The shareholders will be asked to pass resolutions increasing 
the share capital of the Company, giving the Directors power to raise 
at their discretion the whole or part of the capital so authorized, and 
to borrow money on mortgage, and further resolutions with regard to 
the investment of the reserve and special purposes funds. 
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STOCK MARK 


ET REPORT. 





Business last week on the Stock Exchange 
was quieter, markets beginning already to 
show the influence of approaching Easter. 
But the tone was fairly good in most of them, 
especially in the choicest lines. Home Govern- 
ments were in full demand nearly till the close ; 
and Colonials and Indians improved. The 
Foreign Market was uneven, but had some 
strong points, notably Frenchand Turks, Rus- 
sian and Brazilian, however, were down. 
Business in the Gas Market was quieter, like 
the rest ; but prices were very firm, and many 





ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DI 








quotations advanced. In London stocks, the 
only move was arise in Gas Light maximum. 
In Suburban and Provincial, British rose 1, 
Southampton 3, Swansea preference and de- 
benture 1 each, Tynemouth 6, Wandsworth 
“B”2, and ditto ‘‘C” and New 5 each. In 
Continentals, Union rose 3 and European 4. 
Imperial was dull. In the remoter world, 
Oriental rose 2; but Primitiva was easy. 

The following transactions in gas during the 
week were recorded : On Monday, Brentford 
“B” 06%, ditto 4 p.ct. debenture 783, 79, 


VIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK’S TRANSACTIONS, 





























sua 5 
When 335 23 Glosing —_ F 
| $3 §| 3g Prices, Present — 
Issue. |Share. ex- £50| Ss NAME. July 30, Piles Highest 
Dividend. | 25a ¥ 3% ' Prices of 
Sp%4- Transactions. 
£ - p.c. 
131,978 | Stk. | Feb. 22 mes hee Averiat s 2-2. max. C. 74-79 758-762 
190,492 ” ” 4 4% Do. p.c. Pref. oe 66—71 7s —08 
1,551,868 vi Oct. 5 2} 5% | Alliance & Dublin Ord. 59—64 59—62 
374,000 a Jan. 11 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. 76—79 60—65 
280,000 5 | Oct. 19 ” 4/-| Bombay, Ltd. pibdee jas 5i—6t 44—5 95 /- 
100,000 5 Feb. 22 16 8/- Reeiee. 5, eer oe II—12 ee 
383,110 10 ” 7 7/- | mouthGas, 2 7, Pc - 15—15¢ 1I—I2 I1gs—t15h 
115,000 10 ” 6 6/- | and Water — 6 p.c.| 13$—14 9—10 one 
162,065 | — Dec. 29 - 4% p.c. Deb. aay 71—76 ae 
992,045 | Stk. | Feb. 22 | 14 6t/- | Brentford A tonsolid. 261—266 95—98 te 
734,920 |» 9 II 61/3 Do. BNew « 204—209 95—98 96—974 
55,000 | »» ” 5 5% Do. ; p.c. Pref. 10og—III 85—99 te 
221,400 |» Dec. 14 4 % p.c. Deb. 9I—93 75—80 73—79 
214,775 ” Mar. 8 tr {118% Brighton & Roce Orig. . | 208—213 163—168 jae 
244,200 * ” 8 84% Do. A Ord. Stk. 154—159 117—122 a 
1,272,500 | Stk. | Feb. 22 5 5% | Bristol 5 p.c. max. . . 9—92 90—go} 
$70,000 20 Mar. 22 12} 20/- British e s 4 44—45 38—40* 3tt—38h 
10,000 to | Dec. 29 — l- Do. 7p.c. Pref. 12—13 
120,000 | Stk.| June 29 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk. 88—9o 75—80 76—77% 
220,335 *9 Dec. 29 4 4% | Buenos Aires 4 p.c. Deb. 85—87 55—58 se 
100,000 10 | Nov. 2 in pee Cape Town & Dis., Ltd. 14—2¢ 64—74 
100,000 10} Oct. 19 —_— _ Do. 4} p.c. Pref. 4—6 6—7 
100,000 | Stk. Tec. 29 4h — Do. 4 bm Deb. Stk. 70—75 72—77 ‘ 
237,860 ” ” — 748% Cardiff 74 p.c. Deb. . ‘0 102—I04 
157,150 | 9» Feb. 26 5 5% | Chester 5 p.c. Ord. . .| xr08—rr0 ‘0 sip 
1,513,280 » Mar. 8 | 5/9/4| 60/- | Commercial 4 p.c. om. 106—108 92—95 93—94 
560,000 ” ” 5% | 60/- my 103—105 92—95 see 
475,000 | »» Dec, 14 3 3% 694—714 55—60 
800,000 ” Dec. 15 4 — Contiantal “Uaton, id. 76—79 25—30 
200,000 ” Dec, 14 7 4% 7 p.c. Pref. | xrr5—x18 55—60 58 
660,000 Mar. & _ 6% pd. Be sliding scale. . oa 100—103 | ro1}—102$ 
284,975 os — 5% Do. max.div. .. ne &2—85 eee 
492,270 | Stk. _ 6 | 44% | Derby Con. Stk. . .| 123—125 ~ 
55,000 o _ 4 4% Do. b. Stk. . 102—104 ee 
209,000 ” Oct. 5 = 5% | East Hulls p.c. max. . ee on BK 
r,002,180 10 | Jan. 25 | ro s/o | European, Ltd. .« « »| 17¢—18 8—9 73—9 
16,546,120 | Stk. | Feb. 8 |4/17/4| 52/- 4p.c.Ord . « » 98—102 93—95 93% —94% 
2,600,000 | +» »» 34 | 35/- | Gas |3% p-c. max.. . 76—79 64—66 644—Osi 
4,062,235 » *” 4 4% | Light) 4 p.c. Con. Prei. 9 9 78 —80 7°4—80 
4,761,930 ” Dec. 14 3 3% | and ; p.c. Con. Deb. | 724—74% 60—64 o1—62 
130,000 ” Dec. 11 10 10% Coke [10 p.c. Bonds . oe eo in 
= = _ os _ 7% p.c. Ilford Deb ee ee 
82,500 ” Mar. 8 5 65/7} | Hastings & St. L. 5 9 ° 92—97 
258,740 | +» ” 3t rie Do. 3% P. 87—89 75—78 
70,000 10 | May 18 | rr 74% | Hongkong & China, tia. 164—16} 6—7 ode 
86,600 | Stk. Mar. 8 9 08% Hornsey 7 p.c. ° se 135—140 137 
1,976,000 9» Nov. 16 9 i Imperial | k S 150—160 160 —165 161—164 
404,800 o Feb. 8 3¢ 34% Do. 3% p.c. Deb. Red. 84—86 75—78 754—76t 
235,242 | Mar. 8 64 | 64% | Lea Bridge Ord. 5 p.c. | rrg—r21 93—98 94% 
2,498,905 ” Feb. 26 | 10 37/6 | Liverpools p.c.Ord.. . ee oe és 
690,000 ” Mar. 22 _ 7% o 7Pe Pref. én 102—104* as 
165,736 ” Feb. 22 7/5/6| 80/- Maidstone 5 p.c. Pr) os 107—112 109$—110$ 
63,480 »” Dec. 29 —_ 3% Do. 3p.c.Deb . a 53—58 om 
75,000 5 | June 29 6 6% Malta & Mediterranean 4t—at 34—3? 
100,000 | 100] Oct. 2 4h | 44% NR 4% p.c. Deb. 99—101 97—100 
541,920 | Stk. Nov. 30 4 4% | Monte Video, Ltd. . .| xr1$—12 50—55 ha 
1,375,892 ” Feb. 22 4% | 5t% | Newcastle &Gatsh’dCon. | 984—90} 79%—80t 79—79k 
250,166 ” “ — 4% - 4 p.c. Pref. Stk. oe 76—78 ee 
$29,705 ”» Dec. 29 3 | 34% 34 p.c. Deb. 82—83 68—69 
15,000 10} Aug. 26 _ 7/6 North Middlesex ro p.c. - ee ee 
55,940 10 | Mar. 8 |7/14/o| 7/82 7 a 14—15 rot—t1¢ a 
300,000 | Stk. | Nov. 30 ~ 8% Oriental, Ltd. . 117—122 97—102 983—993 
188,120 | Stk. Dec. 20 — | 72/6 | Plym’th '& Stonb’se 3 P- Cc. eo 94—99 ose 
60,000 5°} Mar. 8 | 13 65/- | Portsea Island, . 128—131 93—103 
100,000 5° + 12 60/- Do. s «| r8—rar 95—I02 ate 
290,069 5 — 8 — Primitiva Ord. .. » 5}4--6 —} to/1h 
499,960 5 _ 5 _ 5 p.c. Pref, 4i—s 1§—2t 37/6—38/9 
$21,600 | 100] Nov. 30 4 4% Do. 4D2-c -_ , 9I—93 7°—73 70 
600,000 | Stk. | Jan. 25 4 4% ” II ee 55—s8 
346,198 ” Dec. 29 4 4% River Plate é p.c. Deb. 85—87 55—58 
1§0,000 10 | Mar. 22 6 6/- | gan Paulo {© P p.c. Pref. | rog—rz 54—6* ake 
125,000 | _50| July 3 5 5% 5 p.c. Deb,| 47—49 30—38 37—38 
135,000 | Stk. | Mar. 22 | 10 5% | Sheffield A + s © » | 223—224 93—96* 96 
209,984 ” * Io 5% a s © «© «| 22a—224 93—96* 96 
525,500 | 5 is To 5% c * 2 «| 220—222 93—96* oe 
133,201 | Stk. | Sept.15 4 4% Shrewsbury 5 p.c. s ee +. 
90,000 to | Nov. 2 9 7% | South African 4 « «| rog—r1Ih me 2 on 
6,509,895 | Stk. | Feb. 22 5/4/0| 60/- | South Met, Ord. . . .| r11—113 94—96 94—95t 
250,000 ” Jan. 11 _ 5% Do. Red. Pref. ee 95—97 ss 
1,395,445 |» i 3 3% Do. c. Deb. 724—744 59—62 604—6:1} 
734,000 ” Mar. 8 = % Do. 6} p.c. Deb. ve 1c4—106 103—100 
91,500 ” Feb. 22 8} 84% South Shields Con. Stk. 157—159 1I5—117 oa 
1,087,795 ” a 6 % | S’th er n Ord. Spc I14—116 98 —101 100 
368,837 | v5 Dec. 29 5 5% . § pc. Deb. Stk. | rx6—118 93—98 96 
647,740 ” Nov. 2 5 7% | Southampton Ord. 99—102 84—57 a 
121,275 » Dec. 29 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk. oe 68—73 
250,000 ” Mar, 8 — | 70/- | Swansea 7 p.c. Pref. Stk, 102—104 
200,000 ” Dec, 29 — | 68% Do. 6 orem Stk, —" 102—104 
120,000 ” Feb. 22 _ % Spc , 13513 109—I14 
782,275 mas “ 6 74% oe iB 3¢ P-c. . II§s—117 100 —103 100 
tae Sik pee. ™% 4 4% o 4p.c. Deb. 7-2 ent. 
255,251 tk, ar. 22 9 emou 5 p.c. Max, | 108§—109 7—b 
3 | 3% | Wandsworth? "Wimble: . 
don, and E 
30,000 is Feb. 22 8 87/6 Wandsworth A5p.c.,| 151—156 125—130 
255,636 ‘ip és af 92/6 Do. B3h pc. .| 129—134 I12—117 
138,575 i os — | 61/3 a 6 a 3 a 97—1024 
140,865] ,, zs — | 61/3 New Ordinary . . . = 97—102 eee 
352,000 os os 68/9 Wimbiedon 5 p.c.. .| 117—122 107—112 108 
98,000] ,, = 73/9 Epsom iP * « «| aI—z26 I10—II5 “a 
4er6) ., | Dec. ag | 3 3% 3 Pc Deb, Stk. . 56—59 574 
——. 
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Bristol 90, 90, Commercial 4 p.ct. 94, Euro. 
pean 73, Gas Light ordinary 94, 944, 944. 
948, 94%, ditto 34 p.ct., maximum 644, 
Hornsey 137, Imperial Continental 161, 1614, 
Primitiva 5 p.ct. preference 37s. 6d., 38s., 
South Metropolitan 944, 94%. 9434, ditto 6} 
p.ct. debenture 103}, 1044, South Suburban 
100, Metropolitan of Meibourne shares 84, 
Sig. On Tuesday, Bournemouth ** B” 1134, 
1144, Brentford ‘‘B’'’ 96%, Commercial 4 
p.ct. 93, 94, European 73, 7%, 73%, Gas 
Light ordinary 94%, 944, 949, ditto 3$ p.ct. 
maximum 64}, 65, ditto 4 p.ct. preference 
794, 80, ditto 3 p.ct. debenture 614, 613, Lea 
Bridge 94%, Brimitiva Ios. 14d., ditto 5 p.ct. 
preference 38s., 38s. 9d., ditio 4 p.ct. aeben- 
ture 70, San Paulo 5 p. ct. debenture 37, 38, 
Sheffield “A” and“ B ” 96, South Metropolitan 
94. 944, 954, ditto 3 p.ct. debenture 61, South 
Suburban 5 p.ct. debenture 96, Tottenham “B” 
100, Wandsworth-Wimbledon 108, Guildford 
consols 75, 754, Hornsey 5 p.ct. preference 
864, 87}, ditto 4 p.ct. debenture 75, 75}. On 
Wednesday, Alliance and Dublin 69, brentford 
**B” 96, 96%, Commercial 4 p.ct. 934, Con- 
tinental Unioo 7 p.ct. preference 58, European 
734, 8, 835, Gas Light ordioary 944, 944, 944, 
94%, 94%, ditto 4 p.ct. preference 78}, ditto 3 
p.ct. debenture 61, 62, Imperial Continental 
162, 1634, 164, ditto 34 p.ct. debenture 754. 76}, 
Oriental 983, South Metropolitan 944, 94%, 94%, 
953, ditto 3 p.ct. debenture 604, 61, 614 ditto 
64 p.ct, debenture 1053, 106, Wandsworth 3 p.ct. 
debenture 574. On Lhnursday, Aldershot 753, 
76}, ditto 4 p.ct. preference 674, 68, Alliance 
and Dublin 61, British 38}, ditto 4 p.ct. deben- 
ture 773, Croydon sliding-scale r1o1}, 1024, 
European 8, 88, 84, 83, Gas Light ordinary 
93%, 94, 94% 944, 94%, 948, 944%, 949, ditto 
34 p.ct. maximum 64%, 65, 653, ‘litto 4 p.ct. 
preference 79}, 792, 794, ditto 3 p.ct. debenture 
61}, Imperiai Continental 1614, Maidstone 
109}, 1104, Newcastle 79, 794, Oriental 983, 
99%, Soutn Metropolitan 944, British (Hull) 34 
p.ct. debenture 63, 634. On Friday, Bombay 
958., Brentford “B” 97}, British 38}, ditto 
4 p.ct. debenture 76, European 84, 8%, % 
oe Light ordinary 94%, 941, 944, 94%. 942, 

, ditto 34 p.ct. maximum 65, South Metro- 
pelien 944, 954, Aldershot 5 p.ct. “A” 88, 
British (Hull) 34 p.ct. debenture 63, 63}, South- 
gate District 5 p.ct. preference 85. 

In the Money Market, there was no particu- 
larly salient feature to note. At the opening, 
rates were fairly easy, but they steadied before 
long, and thenceforward firmness ruled to the 
end of the week. Discount terms were con- 
sistently easy, and business was rather dull. 
Silver was variable, but closed fairly steady. 
The Bank of England rate was 3 p.ct., as fixed 
on July 13. 
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Sheppy Gas Company. 


In submitting to the proprietors the accounts for the year 1922, the 
Directors had the gratification of reporting that a return to the maxi- 
mum rates of dividend had been possible. The fall in the price of coal 
and the decreased wages paid, consequent upon the reduction in the 
cost of living, during the year, permitted a lowering of the price of gas 
amounting to 2$d. per therm, equivalent to 113d. per tooo c.ft. The 
Company’s consumers have recently been informed of a further reduc- 
tion of 1d. per therm, equivalent to nearly 5d. per rooo c.ft., to take 
effect from the current quarter’s reading of the meters. The depres- 
sion in trade, however, has had its effect upon the gas sales; and it 
is earnestly hoped that the position will improve for all concerned. 
Owing to the existing coal carbonizing plant being expensive to main- 
tain and wasteful in working, a contract has been entered into for its 
renewal on more modern lines. Considerable saving is assured thereby. 
To enable the many uses of gas to be demonstrated, it has been decided 
to alter the Company’s office premises for the provision of ashowroom. 
Interim dividends were, paid for the first half-year ended June 30 of 
4 p.ct. per annum on the “A” preference shares and 5 p.ct. per annum 
on the consolidated ordinary stock, less income-tax ; and the Directors 
recommended similar dividends for the half-year ended Dec. 31, less 
income-tax. They also recommended that the usual donation be given 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital at Rochester, and that permission be 
granted to distribute the usual amount of coke to the necessitous. 


Lewes Gas Company.—An ordinary general meeting of the Com. 
pany was held on the 22nd inst., Mr. E. Monk presiding. The 
Directors reported a profit of £2106 for the half-year. After providing 
for income-tax, interest on mortgage, &c., the balance of net revenue 
was £1880, and they recommend that dividends for the past half-yezr be 
declared at the rate of 4 p.ct. upon the original capital stock, and at 
the rate of {2 16s. p.ct. upon the additional capital stock. These 
dividends, after the deduction of income-tax, would amount to /890, 
The Chairman said that considering all the circumstances it was ver 
satisfactory that they were able to carry to profit and loss account 
£206. They had received no complaints. The calorific value had 
been well maintained, and there had been a decrease in the amount 
spent on coal during the half-year, the amount being £5180 agzinst 
£7162 for the last half-year. The Directors looked upon the coal 
question with apprehension. He contended that the coal miners 
were chasing a will-o’-the-wisp in seeking increased wages in the en- 
deavour to catch up with increased prices. The position on the Ruhr 
was also likely to raise the price of coal in this country, and make it 
difficult to obtain. Heexpressed doubt if it was a wise policy to supply 
the Germans with coal, which was the breath of the industrial life of 
this nation. It was somewhat difficult to compare the sales of gas 
owing to the difference in the method of charging, but there was not 
much variation. Mr. J. M. Every seconded the motion. The report 
was adopted and the dividends recommended declared. 





Considerable extensions are proposed at Poulton-le-Fylde Gas- 
Works ; and the District Council have asked for tenders for increasing 
the plant and storage. 

The Battle Gas and Coke Company having asked the Urban Dis- 
trict Council for leave to lay a certain new main, the Council decided 
to grant the necessary permission, on condition that all damage was 
made good and the main laid to a depth of 3} ft. 

Tully Gas Plants, Ltd., have several slides illustrating their appa- 
ratus, which they will be pleased to lend anybody interested in the 
subject who is giving a lecture accompanied by lantern slides. Appli- 
cation should be made to the firm at No. 47, Victoria Street, S.W. 

Estimates were presented at last Friday's meeting of the Darling- 
ton Gas Committee showing an income for the year of £118,600 and 
an expenditure of £102,000, After payments on loans, interest, and 
taxes, there was shown a net profit of £3390, out of which it is pro- 
posed to give £3000 towards the relief of the rates. The reserve now 
stands at £25,000. 


Because a St. John’s Wood wireless enthusiast had fastened the 
earth wire of his receiving set to a gas-pipe, an insurance company were 
said to have refused to continue the insurance of the house, and the 
owner, a woman, asked the advice of the Marylebone Magistrate. “I 
am afraid the wires will attract lightning,” she said. “It seems so 
dangerous when the apparatus is connected to the gas-pipe.” The 
tenant, she added, had refused to dismantle his set. The woman was 
advised to go to the County Court. 


<a 


London County Council Gas Sub-Committee.—A Special Sub- 
Committee of the Public Control Committee of the London County 
Council has been appointed to consider questions affecting the London 
gas supply. Mr. David Davis has been chosen to act as Chairman, 

Tamworth Gas Company.—-The meeting of the shareholders of 
the Tamworth Gas Light and Coke Company was held on Wednesday 
last, Alderman G, Hoskison, Chairman of the Company, presiding. 
It was decided, on the proposition of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. 
J. T. Hill, that dividends should be paid of 5 p.ct. on each old share, 
and 34 p.ct. on each new share, less income-tax. 


Success of the Wandsworth Gas Capital Issue.—Tenders for the 
new issue of stock in the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom Dis- 
trict Gas Company, recently invited through our advertising columns 
by Messrs, A. & W. Richards, were opened on Thursday last. The 
stocks offered for sale were £50,000 of 4 p.ct. debenture stock, at a 
minimum price of £78 p.ct.; £100,0c0 of 5 p.ct. preference stock, at 
a minimum price of £93 p.ct. ; and £100,000 of new ordinary stock, at 
a minimum price of £95 p.ct. They were applied for as follows: Four 
p.ct. debenture, £207,149; preference, £255,235; and new ordinary, 
£201,101 —the total applications being £663,485. The prices of 
tenders accepted ranged from £81 to £79 15s. p.ct. in respect of the 
debenture stock; from par to £94 5s. 6d. for the preference stock ; 
and from {102 to £96 ros. 6d. in the case of the new ordinary stock. 














NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL” should | 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
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ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR. QUARTER. 
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OSTDE OF IRON 


FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, Sr. Mary ar Hinz, Lonpon, E.C.3. 
Phone: Minories 1484. 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, E.0.3, 
Phone: Minories 1484. 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


33, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, E.C.3. 
Phone: Minories 1484. 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OnpHAm, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS, 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


SPENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
PaLMERsTON HovsE, 
Oty Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C.2. 


Telegrams— 
‘“‘Brappock,OLDHAM,”’ and ‘‘METRIQUE, Lams, LONDON.” 





A MANUAL OF USEFUL TABLES FOR THE 
= GAS ENGINEER AND STUDENT. 


‘ . . 
OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. PLow of Gas in pipes at all pressures. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. Sizeof main. Comparing high and low pressure. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad Storage in pipes and cylinders. 


. Volumetric corrections. 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.” } &. 


EL a aeee See *‘ DISTRIBUTION BY STEEL” (Woodall and 
Parkinson), Seconp Epirion 15s. 94., Post Free, BENN 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA Bros., Lirp,, 8, Bouverie Street, Lonpon, E.C.4. 


SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER | — 





Testing by gauge. 
Copious pressure notes, Xc., 





SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Burnley, 8ré 





WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants, 
We Guarantee with effici | 
pairs. 
_JOsEPH TayLor (Saturators), Lirp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Bourton. 
Telegrams—‘ Sarunators, Botton.’ Telephone 848, 





prc 
¥ * 


y for Re-} I 


NVENTIONS PATENTED. TRADE 
MARKS REGISTERED. 

Advice, Handbook and Consultations Free—Kines 
Patent AGENCY, Ltd. (Director, B. T. King, A.I.M.E., 
British and U.S. Regd. Patent Agent), 1464, QuEEN 
Victoria STREET, Lonpon. 86 years’ references, 





MAKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID (‘* Eagle” 
Brand), for Sulphate of Ammonia Making. Highest 
percentage of Sulphate of Ammonia obtained from the 
use of this Vitriol, which has now been used for Up- 
wards of 60 years. Reference given to Gas Companies: 
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